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| Eraſmus's Epiltle 
a. 


Sir THOMAS MORE. 


| my late travels from Italy into 
England, that I might not trifle 
away my time in the rehearſal of old 
wives fables, I thought it more per- 
tinent to employ my thoughts in re- 
flefting upon ſome paſt ſtudies, or 
calling to remembrance ſeveral of 
thole highly learned, as well as ſmartly 
ingenious friends I had here left be- 
hind, among whom you (dear Sir) 
were repreſented as the chief; whole 
memory, while abſent at this diſtance, 
J reſpett with no Jeſs a complacency 
than I was wont while preſent to en- 
Joy your more intimate converſation, 
which laſt afforded me the greateſt. 
A2 ſatis- 
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ſatisfaction I could poſſibly hope for. 
. Having therefore reſolved to be a 
doing, and deeming that time impro- 
per for any ſerious concerns, I thought 
good to divert myſelf with drawing up 
a panegyrick upon Folly, How! 
what maggot (ſay you) put this in 
your head? why, the firſt hint, Sir, 
was your own ſurname of More, which 
comes as near the literal ſound of the 
word Mete as you yourlelt are 
diſtant from the ſignification of it, 
and that in all men's judgements 1s 
vaſtly wide, In the next place I 
ſuppoſed that this kind of ſporting 
wit would be more eſpecially ac- 
cepted of by you, Sir, who are wont 
with this fort of jocoſe raillery (ſuch 
as, if I miſtake nor, is neither dull 
nor impertinent) to be mightily 
pleaſed, and in your ordinary con- 
verle to approve yourſelf a Demo- 
critus junior: for truly, as you 
do from a ſingular vein of wit very 
much diſſent from the common 
herd of mankind ; ſo by an incre- 
| _ dible 
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dible affability and pliableneſs of 
temper you have the art of ſuiting 
your humour with all forts of com- 
panies. I hope therefore you will 
Not only readily accept of this rude 
eſſay as a token from your friend, 
but take it under your more imme- 
diate protection, as being dedicated 
to you, and by that title adopted for 
yours, rather than to he farthered as 
my own, And it is a chance if there 
be wanting ſome quarrelſome perſons 
that will ſhew their teeth, and pre- 
tend theſe fooleries are ehither too buf- 
foon-like for a grave divine, or too 
ſatyrical for a meek chriſtian, and ſo 
will exclaim againſt me, as if I were 
vamping up ſome old farce, or atted 
anew the Lucian again with a peeviſh 
ſnarling at all things. But thoſe who 
are offended at the lightneſs and pe- 
dantry of this ſubject, I would have 
them conſider, that I do not ſet my- 
ſelf for the firſt example of this kind, 
but that the ſame has been oft done 
by many conſiderable authors. For 
£1. 4 thus 
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thus, ſeveral ages fince, Homer wrote 
of no more weighty a ſubjeft than of 
a war between the frogs and mice; 
Virgil of a gnat, and a pudding-cake ; 
and Ovid of a nut. Polycrates com- 
mended the cruelty of Buſiris; and 
Iſocrates, who correas him for this, 
did as much for the injuſtice of Glau- 
cus. Favorinus extolled Therſites, 
and wrote in praiſe of a quartane 
ague. Synecius pleaded in behalf 
of baldneſs; and Lucian defended 
a ſipping- fly. Seneca drollingly re- 
Jated the deifying of Claudius; Plu- 
tarch the dialogue betwixt Gryllus 
and Ulyſſes; Lucian and Apuleius 
the ſtory of an aſs; and ſomebody 
elſe records the laſt will of a hog, of 
which St. Hierom makes mention. 
So that if they pleaſe, let themſelves 
think the worſt of me, and fancy to 
themſelves that I was all this while 
a playing at puſh-pin, or riding 
aſtride on a hobby-horſe. For how 
unjuſt is it, if when we allow diffe- 
rent recreations to each particular 

courſe 
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courle of life, we afford no diverſion 
to ſtudies? eſpecially when trifles 
may be a het to more ſerious 
thoughts and comical matters may 
be ſo treated of, as that a reader of 
ordinary ſenſe may poſhbly thence 
reap more advantage than from ſome . 
more big and ſtately argument: as 
while one in a long-winded oration 
deſcants in commendation of rheto- 
ric or philoſophy, another in a ful- 
ſome harangue ſets forth the praiſe 
of his nation, a third makes a zealous 
invitation to a holy war with the 
Turks, another confidently ſets up 
for a fortune-teller, and a fifth ſtates 
queſtions upon meer impertinences. 
But as nothing 1s more childiſh than 
to handle a ſerious ſubjett in a looſe, 
wanton ſtile, ſo is their nothing 
more pleaſant than. ſo to treat of trifles 
as to make them ſeem nothing leſs 
than what their name imports. As 
to what relates to myſelf, I muſt be 
forced to ſubmit to the judgement of 
others; yet except I am too partial to 


be 
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be judge in my own cauſe, I am apt 
to believe I have praiſed Folly in 
ſuch a manner as not to have deſerved 
the name of fool for my pains. To 
reply now to the objection of ſatyri- 
calneſs, wits have been always allowed 
this privilege, that they might be 
ſmart upon any tranſattions of life, if 
ſo be their liberty did not extend to 
Tailling ; which makes me wonder at 
the tender-eared humour of this age, 
which will admit of no addreſs with- 
out the prefatory repetition of all for- 
mal titles; nay, you may find ſome 
ſo prepoſterouſly devout, that they 
will ſooner wink at the greateſt affront 
againſt our Saviour, than be content 
that a prince or a pope ſhould be net- 
tied with the leaſt joke or gird; eſpe- 
cially in what relates to their ordinary 
cuſtoms. But he who ſo blames men's 
Irregularities, as tolaſh at no one par- 
ticular perſon by name, does he (I ſay) 
ſeem to carp ſo properly as to teach 
and inftrut? and if fo, how am I 
concerned to make any farther ex- 

| cule ? 
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cuſe ? beſide, he who in his ſtrictures 
points indifferently at all, he ſeems not 
angry at one man, but at all vices. 

Therefore if any fingly complain 
they are particularly reflected upon, 
they do but betray their own guilt, at 
leaſt their cowardice. St. Hierom 
dealt in the ſame argument at a much 
freer and ſharper rate; nay, and he 
did not ſometimes refrain from nam- 
ing the perſons : whereas I have not 
only ſtifled the mentioning any one 
perſon, but have ſo tempered my tile, 
as the ingenious reader will eaſily per- 


ceive | aimed at diverſion rather than 


ſatyr. Neither did I ſo far imitate 
Juvenal, as to rake into the ſink of 
vices to procure a laughter, rather 
than create a hearty abhorrence, If 
there be any one that after all remains 
yet unſatisfied, let him at leaſt con- 
ſider that there may be good uſe made 
of being repreſented by Folly, which 
ſince we have feigned as ſpeaking, we 
muſt keep up that character which is 


{uitable to the perſon introduced. 
But 
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But why do TI trouble you, Sir, with 
this needleſs apology, you that are ſo 
peculiar a patron, as though the cauſe 
itſelf be none of the beſt, you can at 
the leaſt give it the beſt proteQion, 
Farewel. 


On the Argument and Deſign of the 
following Oration, 


HATE E R the modern ſatyrs o' th' flage, 
To jirk the failures of a /liding age, 
Hawe laviſhly expo#d to public vicw, 
For a d:;ſcharge to all from envy duc, 
Here in as lively colours nated lie, 
With equal cot, and more of modeſty. 
T hoſe poets, «with their free diſcloſing arts, 
Strip wvice ſo near to its uncomely parts, 
Their libels prove but leſſons, and they teach 
7 hoſe very crimes which they intend t. impeach : 
I vile here fo wholeſome all, tho ſharp t th taſte, 
So briſkly free, yet fo reſolwꝰ diy chaſte, 
Tre virgin, naked as her god of bows, 
May read or hear when blood at higheff Horus; 
Nor more expence of buſhes thence ariſe, 
Then dohile the lering matron does adviſe 
To guard her virtue, and her honour prize. 
Satyr and panegyrick diſtant be, 
Ye! jointly here they both in one agree 
Th- whole's a ſacrifice of ſalt and fire; 
So does the humour of the age require, þ 
To chaſe the touch, and to foment deſire. 
As doctiine-dangling preachers lull afleep 
Their unattent.ve pent-up fold of peep 3 
T he ohlated 2 LEES up the brain, 
Aud th babes of grace are in their cradles lain ; 


Ile 


61 

While mounted Andrews, bawdy, bold, and loud, 
L ike cocks, alarm all the drowſy crowd, 
Whoſe glittering ears are prick'd as bolt-upright, 
As ſailing hairs are hoiſted in a fright. 
So does it fare with croaking ſpawns o th' preſi, 
The mould o th' ſubjef alters the ſucceſs ; 
What's ſerious, like ſleep, grants writs of eaſe, 
Satyr and ridicule can only pleaſe ; 
As if no other animals could gape, 
But the biting badger, or the ſuik'ring ape. 

Polly by irony's commended here, 
Sooth'd, that her weakneſs may the more appear. 
Thus fools, who trick'd in red and yellow ſhine, 
Are made believe that they art wond"rous fine, { 
When als a plat t expoſe them by deſigns 
The largeſſes of Folly here are ftrown, 
L ike pebbles, not to pick but trample on. 
Thus Spartans laid their ſoaking [lawes before 
The boys, to juſtle, kick, and tumble oer; 
Not that the dy- lipp d young flers might combine 
To taſte and know the myſtery of wine, \ 
But dvonder thus at men transform*d to wine; J. 
And th* power of ſuch enchantments to eſcape, 
Timely renounce the devil of the grape. 

So here, 
Though Folly ſpeaker be, and argument, 


Wit guides the tongue, wiſdom the lecture meant. 
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PRAISE of FOLLY. 


——ů— 


An Oration of feigned matter, ſpoken by Folly, in 


her own perſon. 


OW lightly ſoever I am eſteemed in the 
common vogue of the world, (for I well 

know how difingenuouſly Folly is decried, even 
by thoſe who are themſelves the greateſt fools) 
yet it is from my influence alone, that the 
whole univerſe receives her ferment of mirth 
and jollity: of which this may be urged as a 
convincing argument, in that as ſoon as I ap- 
peared to ſpeak before this numerous aſſembly, 
all their countenances were gilded over with a 
lively ſparkling pleaſantneſs : you ſoon wel- 
comed me with ſo encouraging a look, you 
ſpurred me on with ſo chearful a hum, that 
truly, in all appearance, you ſeem now fluſhed 
with a good doſe of reviving near, when as 
juſt before you ſat drowſy and melancholly, 
as if you were lately come -out of ſome her- 
mit's cell, But as it is uſual, that as ſoon as the 
ſun peeps from her eaſtern bed, and draws 
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back the curtains of the darkſome night; or 
as when after a hard winter the reſtorative 
ſpring breathes a more enlivening air, nature 
forthwith changes her apparel, and all things 
ſeem to renew their age; ſo at the firſt ſight 
of me you all unmaſk, and appear in more 
lively colours. That therefore which expert 
orators can ſcarce effect by all their little ar- 
tifice of eloquence, to wit, a raifing the atten- 
tions of their auditors to a compoſedneſs of 
thought, this a bare look from me has com- 
manded. the reaſon why I appear in this 
odd kind of garb, you ſhall ſoon be informed 
of, if for ſo ſhort a while you will but have the 
patience to lend me an ear; yet not ſuch an 
one as you are wont to hearken with to your 
reverend preachers, but as you liſten withal to 
mountebanks, buffoons, and merry-andrews 
in ſhort, ſuch as formerly were faſtened to Mi- 
das, as a puniſhment for his affront to the god 
Pan. For Iam now in a humour to act awhile 
the ſophiſt, yet not of that ſort who under- 
take the drudgery of tyrannizing over ſchool · 
boys, and teach a more than womaniſh knack 
of brawling; but in imitation of thoſe ancient 
ones, who to avoid the ſcandalous epithet of 
wiſe, preferred this title of ſophiſts; the taſk 
of theſe was to celebrate the worth of gods and 
heroes. Prepare therefore to be entertained 
with a panegyrick, yet not upon Hercules, 
Solon, or any other grandee, but on myſelf, 


that is upon Folly, 


And 
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And here I value not their cenſure that pre- 
tend it is foppiſh and affected for any perſon 
to praiſe himſelf ; yet let it be as filly as they 
pleaſe, if they will but allow it needful : and 
indeed, what is more befitting than that Folly 
ſhould be the trumpet of her own praiſe, and 
dance after her own pipe ? for who can ſet 
me forth better than myſelf; or who can pre- 
tend to be ſo well acquainted with my condi- 
tion ? 

And yet farther, I may ſafely urge, that all 
this is no more than the ſame with what is 
done by ſeveral ſeemingly great and wiſe men, 
who with a new-faſhioned modeſty employ 
ſome paltry orator or ſcribbling poet, whom 
they bribe to flatter them with ſome high-flown 
character, that ſhall confiſt of meer lies and 

| ſhams ; and yet the perſons thus extolled ſhall 
briſtle up, and peacock-like beſpread their 
plumes, while the impudent parafite magnifies 
the poor wretch to the ſkies, and propoſes 
him as a compleat pattern of all yirtues, from 
each of which he 1s yet, as far diſtant as heaven 
itſelf from hell : what is all this in the mean 
while, but the tricking up a daw in ſtolen fea- 
thers ; a labouring to change the black-a-moor's 
hue, and the drawing on a pigmy's frock over 
the ſhoulders of a giant, 

Laſtly, I verify the old obſervation, that 
allows him a right of praiſing himſelt, who 
has no body elſe to do it for him: for really, I 
cannot but admire at that ingratitude, ſhall I 

B 2 term 
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term it, or blockiſhneſs of mankind, who when 
they all willingly pay to me their utmoſt devoir, 
and freely acknowledge their reſpective obliga- 
tions; that notwithſtanding this, there ſhould 
have been none ſo grateful, or complaiſant as 
to have beſtowed on me a commendatory ora- 
tion, eſpecially when there have not been want- 
ing ſuch as at a great expence of ſweat, and 
loſs of ſleep, have in elaborate ſpeeches, given 
high encomiums to tyrants, agues, flies, bald- 
neſs, and ſuch like trumperies. 

I ſhall entertain you with a haſty and un- 
premeditated, but ſo much the more natural 
diſcourſe. My venting it ex tempore, I would 
not haye you think proceeds from any princi- 
ples of vain-glory, by which ordinary orators 
ſquare their attempts, who (as it is eaſy to ob- 
ſerve) when they are delivered of a ſpeech 
that has been thirty years a conceiving, nay, 
perhaps, at laſt none of their own, yet they will 
ſwear they wrote in a great hurry, and upon 
very ſhort warning : whereas, the reaſon of my 
not being provided beforehand is only becauſe 
it was always my humour, conſtantly to ſpeak 
that which lies uppermoſt. Next, let no one 
be ſo fond as to imagine, that I ſhould fo far 
ſtint my invention to the method of other plea- 
ders, as firſt to define, and then divide my 
ſubject, 7. e. myſelf. For it is equally hazard- 
ous to attempt the crowding her within the 
narrow limits of a difinition, whoſe nature 
is of ſo diffufive an extent, or to mangle and 

| disjoin 
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disjoin that, to the adoration whereof all na- 
tions unitedly concur. Beſide, to what purpoſe 
is it to lay down a difinition for a faint refem- 
blance, and meer ſhadow of me, while appear- 
ing here perſonally, you may view me at a 
more certain light ? and if your eye-fight fail 
not, you may at firſt bluſh diſcern me to be 
her whom the Greeks term Maria, the Latins 


flultitia, 


But why need I have been ſo impertinent as 
to have told you this, as if my very looks did 
not ſufficiently betray what I am ; or ſuppoſing 
any ſo credulous as to take me for ſome ſage 
matron or goddeſs of wiſdom, as if a ſingle 
glance from me would not immediately cor- 
rect their miſtake, while my viſage, the exact 
reflex of my ſoul, would ſupply and ſuperſede 
the trouble of any other confeſſions : for I ap- 
pear always in my natural colours, and an unar- 
tificial dreſs, and never let my face pretend | 
one thing, and my heart conceal another; nay, 
and in all things I am ſo true to my principles, 
that I cannot be ſo much as counterfeited, even 
by thoſe who challenge the name of wits, yet 
indeed are no better than jackanapeſes tricked 
up in gaudy cloaths, and aſſes ſtrutting in lions? 
Kins; and how cunningly ſoever they carry 
it, their long ears appear, and betray what 
they are. Theſe in troth, are very rude and. 


_ difingenuous, for while they apparently belong. 


to my party, yet among the vulgar they are ſo 
aſhamed of my relation, as to caſt it in others 
B 3 dith 
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diſh for a ſhame and reproach : wherefore, fince 
they are ſo cager to be accounted wiſe, when 
in truth they are extremely filly, what, if to 
give them their due, I dub them with the title 
of wiſe fools : and herein they copy after the 
example of ſome modern orators, who ſwell to 
that proportion of conceitedneſs, as to vaunt 
themſelves for ſo many giants of eloquence, if 
with a double-tongued fluency. they can plead 
indifferently for either fide, and deem it a 
very doughty exploit if they can but interlard a 
Latin ſentence with ſome Greek word, which 
lor ſeeming garniſh they crowd in ata venture; 
and rather than be at a ſtand for ſome cramp 
words, they will furbiſh up a long ſcroll of old 
obſolete terms out of ſome muſty author, and 
foiſt them in, to amuſe the reader with, that 
thoſe who underſtand them may be tickled 
with the happineſs of being acquainted with 
them, and thoſe who underſtand them not, the 
leſs they know the more they may admire ; 
whereas it has been always' a cuſtom to thoſe 
of our fide to contemn and undervalue what- 
ever 1s ſtrange and unuſual, while thoſe that are 
better conceited of themſelves, will nod and 
ſmile, and prick up their ears, that they may 
be thought eafily to apprehended that, of which 
perhaps they do not underſtand one word. 
And ſo much for this; pardon the digreſſion ; 

now I return, 
Of my name I have informed you, firs ; what 
additional epithet to give you I know not, ex- 
| cept 
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cept you will be content with that of moſt 
fooliſh ; for under what more proper appella- 
tion can the goddeſs Folly greet her devotees ? 
but ſince there are few acquainted with my 
family and original, I will now give you ſome 
account of my extraction. | 

Firſt then, my father was neither the 
Chaos, nor hell, nor Saturn, nor Jupiter, nor 
any of thoſe old, worn out, grandfire gods, 
but Plutus, the very ſame that, maugre Homer, 
Heſiod, nay, in ſpite of Jove himſelf, was the 
primary father, of the univerſe ; at whoſe alone 
beck, for all ages, religion and civil policy, 
have been ſucceſſively undermined and re- 
eſtabliſhed ; by whoſe powerful influence war, 
peace, empire, debates, juſtice, magiſtracy, 
marriage, leagues, compacts, laws, arts, (I 
have almoſt run myſelf out of breath, but) in a 
word, all affairs of church and ſtate, and buſi- 
neſs of private concern, are ſeverally ordered 
and adminiſtered ; without whoſe aſſiſtance all 
the poets' gang of deities, nay, I may be ſo 
bold as to ſay the very major-domos of hea- 
ven, would either dwindle mto nothing, or at 
leaſt be confined to their reſpective homes 
without any ceremonies of devotional addreſs : 
whoever he combats with as an enemy, no- 
thing can be armour-proof againſt his aſſaults ; 
and whoſoever he ſides with as a friend, may 
grapple at even-hand with Jove, and all his 
bolts. Of ſuch a father I may well brag ; 


and he begot me, not of his brain, as Jupiter 
did 
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did the hag Pallas, but of a pretty young 
nymph, famed for wit no leſs than beauty : and 
this feat was not done amidſt the embraces of 
dull nauſcous wedlock, but what gave a greater 
ouſt to the pleaſure, it was done at a ſtolen 
bout, as we may modeſtly phraſe it. But to 
prevent your miſtaking me, I would have you 
underſtand that my father was not that Pluto 
in Ariſtophanes, old, dry, withered, ſapleſs and 
blind ; but the ſame in his younger and briſker 
days, and when his veins were moreimpregnated, 
and the heat of his youth ſomewhat higher 
inflamed by a chirping cup of nectar, which for 
a whet to his luſt he had juſt before drank very 
freely of at a merry-mecting of the gods. And 
now preſuming you may be inquiſitive after my 
birth-place (the quality of the place we are 
born in, being now looked upon as a main in- 
gredient in gentility) I was born neither in 
the floating Delos, nor on the frothy ſea, nor 
in any of theſe privacies, where too forward 
mothers are wont to retire for an undiſcovered 
delivery; but in the fortunate iſlands, where all 
things grow without the toil of huſbandry, 
whercin there 1s no drudgery, no diſtempers, no 
old age, where in the fields grow no daftodilles, 
mallows, onions, peaſe, beans, or ſuch kind 
of traſh ; but there give equal divirtiſement to 
our ſight and ſmelling, rue, all-heal, bugloſe, 
marjoram, . herb of life, roſes, violets, hya- 
cinths, and ſuch like fragrances as perfume the 
gardens of Adonis, And being born amongſt 

theſe 
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theſe delights, I did not, like other infants, 
come crying into the world, but perked up, 
and laughed immediately in my mother's face. 
And there is no reaſon I ſhould envy Jove for 
having a ſhe goat to his nurſe, ſince I was 
more creditably ſuckled by two jolly nymphs ; 
the name of the firſt drunkenneſs, one of Bac- 
chus's off-ſpring, the the other ignorance, the 
daughter of Pan; both which you may here 
behold among ſeveral others of my train and at- 
tendants, whoſe particular names, if you would 
fain know, I will give you in ſhort. This, 
who goes with a mincing gait, and holds up 
her head ſo high, is Self-Love. She that looks 
ſo ſpruce, and makes ſuch a noiſe and buſtle, 
Flattery. That other, which fits hum-drum, 
as if ſhe were half aſleep, is called Forgetful- 
- neſs. She that leans on her elbow, and ſome- 
times yawningly ſtretches out herarms, is Lazi- 
neſs. This that wears a plighted garland of 
flowers, and ſmells ſo perfumed, 1s Pleaſure. 
The other, which appears in ſo ſmooth a ſkin, 
and pampered-up fleſh, is Senſuality. She who 
ſtares ſo wildly and rolls about her eyes, is 
Madneſs. As to thoſe two gods whom you ſee 
playing among the laſſes, the name of the one 
is Intemperance, the other Sound Sleep. By 
the help and ſeryice of this retinue I bring all 
things under the verge of my power, lording it 

over the greateſt kings and potentates. 
' You have now heard of my diſcent, my edu- 
cation, and my attendance ; that I may not be 
taxed 
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taxed as preſumptuous in borrowing the title 
of a goddeſs, I come now in the next place to 
acquaint you what obliging favours I every 
where beſtow, and how largely my jurisdiction 
extends: for if, as one has ingemouſlly noted, 


to be a god is no other than to be a benefactor 


to mankind ; and if they have been thought 
deſervedly deified who have invented the uſe 
of wine, corn, or any other convenience for 
the well-being of mortals, why may not I juſtly 
bear the van among the whole troop of gods, 
who in all, and toward all, exert an unparallel- 
led bounty and beneficence ? 

For inſtance, in the firſt place, what can be 
more dear and precious than life itſelf ? and yet 
for this are none beholden, ſave to me alone. 
For it isneither the ſpear of thoroughly-begotten 
Pallas, nor the buckler of cloud gathering 
Jove, that multiplies and propagates mankind ; 
but that prime father of the univerſe, who at 
a diſpleaſing nod makes heaven itſelf to trem- 
ble, he (I ſay) muſt lay aſide his frightful en- 
ſigns of majeſty, and put away that grim aſpect 
wherewith he makes the other gads to quake, 
and, ſtage-player-like mui alter his uſual cha- 
racter, if he would do that, the doing whereof 
he cannot refrain from, 1. e. getting of chil- 
dren. The next place to the gods is challenged 
by the ſtoicks ; but give me one as ſtoical as ill- 
nature can make him, and if I do not prevail 
on him to part with his beard, that buſh of 
wiſdom, (though no other ornament than what 

nature 
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nature in more ample manner has given to 
goats) yet at leaſt he ſhall lay by his gravity, 
ſmooth up his brow, relinquiſh his rigid tenets, 
and in diſpite of prejudice become ſenſible of 
ſome paſſion in wanton ſport and dallying. In 
a word, this dictator of wiſdom ſhall be glad 
to take folly for his diverſion, if ever he would 
arrive to the honour of a father. And-why 
ſhould I not tell my ſtory out ? to proceed 
then: Is it the head, the face, the breaſt, the 
hands, the ears, or other more comely parts, 
that ſerve for inſtruments of generation? TI 
trow not, but it is that member of our body 
which is ſo odd and uncouth as can ſcarce be 
mentioned without a ſmile, This part, I fay, 
is that fountain of life, from which originally 
ſpring all things 1n a truer ſenſe than from the 
elementary ſeminary, Add to this, what man 
would be fo filly as to run his head into the col- 
lar of a matrimonial nooſe, if (as wiſe men are 
wont to do) he had before-hand duly conſidered 
the inconveniences of a wedded life? or in- 
deed what woman would open her arms to re- 
ceive the embraces of a huſband, if ſhe did but 
forecaſt the. pangs of child-birth, and the 
plague of being a nurſe ? ſince then you owe 
your birth to the bride-bed (what was prepara- 
tory to that) the ſolemnizing of marriage to 
my waiting-woman Madneſs, you cannot but 
acknowledge how much you are indebted to 
me. Beſide, thoſe who had once dearly 
bought the experience of their folly, would 
never re-engage themſelves in the ſame in- 
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tanglement by a ſecond match, if it were not oc- 
caſioned by the forgetfulneſs of paſt dangers, 
And Venus herſelf (whatever Lucretius pre- 
tends to the contrary) cannot deny, but that, 
without my aſſiſtance, her procreative power 
would prove weak and ineffeftual, It was 


from my ſportive and tickling recreation that 


proceeded the old crabbed philoſophers, and 
thoſe who now ſupply their ſtead, the mortified 
monks and friars; as alſo kings, prieſts, and 
popes ; nay, the whole tribe of poetic gods, 
who are at laſt grown ſo numerous, as in the 
camp of heaven (though ne'er ſo ſpacious) to 
juſtle for elbow-room. But it is not ſufficĩent 
to have made it appear that I am the ſource 
and original of all life, except likewiſe ſhew 
that all the benefits of life are equally at my 
diſpoſal. And what are ſuch ? why, can any 
one be ſaid properly to live to whom pleaſure 
is denied? you will give me your aſſent ; for 
there is none I know among you ſo wiſe, ſhall | 
I fay, or ſo filly, as to be of acontrary opinion, 
The ſtoicks indeed contemn, and pretend to 
baniſh pleaſure ; but this 1s only a diſſembling 
trick, and a putting the vulgar out of conceit 
with it, that they may more quietly engroſs 
it to themſelves ; but I dare them now to con- 
feſs what one ſtage of life is not melancholly, 
dull, tireſome, tedious and uneaſy, unleſs we 
ſpice it with pleaſure, that haut-gout of Folly. 
Of the truth whereof the never enough to be 
commended Sophocles is ſufficient authority, 

who 
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who gives me the higheſt character in that ſen- 
tence of his, 


To know nothing is the feveeteft life. 


Yet abating from this, let us examine the 
caſe more narrowly. Who knows not that the 
firſt ſcene of infancy is far the moſt pleaſant and 
delightſome? what then is it in children that 
makes us ſo kiſs, hug and play with them, and 
that the bloodieſt enemy can ſcarce have the 
heart to hurt them, but their ingredients of in- 
nocence and Folly, of which nature out of pro- 
vidence did purpoſely compound and blend 
their tender infancy, that by a frank return of 
pleaſure they might make ſome ſort of amends 
for their parents' trouble, and give in caution 
as 1t were for the diſcharge of a future educa- 
tion? The next advance from childhood is youth, 
and how favourably is this dealt with? how 
kind, courteous, and reſpectful are all to it? and 
how ready to become ſerviceable upon all oc- 
caſions? and whence reaps it this happineſs ? 
whence indeed but from me only, by whoſe 
procurement it is furnithed with little of wiſ- 
dom and ſo with the leſs of diſquiet? and 
when once lads begin to grow up, and attempt 
to write man, their prettineſs does then ſoon 
decay, their briſkneſs flags, their humours ſtag— 
nate, their jollity ceaſes, and their blood 
grows cold; and the farther they proceed in 
years, the more they go backward in the en- 
Jjoyment of themſelves, till waſpiſh old age 
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comes on, a burthen to itſelf as well as others, 
and that ſo heavy and oppreſſive, as none 
would bear the weight of, unleſs out of pity 
to their ſufferings. I again intervene, and 
lend a helping hand, aſſiſting them at a dead 
lift, in the ſame method the poets feign their 
gods to ſuccour dying men, by transforming 
them into new creatures, which I do by bring- 
ing them back, after they have one foot in the 
grave, to their infancy again: ſo as there is a 
great deal of truth couched in that old proverb, 
once an old man, and twice a child, Now if any 
one be curious to underſtand what courſe LI 
take to effect this alteration, my method is 
this: I bring them to my well of forgetfulneſs, 
(the fountain whereof is in the Fortunate Iſ- 
lands, and the river Lethe in hell but a ſmall 
ſtream of it) and when they have there filled 
their bellies full and waſhed down care, by the 
virtue and operation whereof they become 
young again. Ay, but (ſay you) they meerly 
dote, and play the fool : why yes, this is what 
I mean by growing young again; for what 
elſe is it to be a child than to be a fool and an 
idiot? it is the being ſuch that makes that age 
ſo acceptable; for who does not eſteem it 
ſomewhat ominous to ſee a boy endowed with 
the diſcretion of a man, and therefore for the 
curbing of too forward parts we have a diſpa- 
raging proverb, Soon ripe, ſoon rotten. And far- 
ther, who would keep company, or have any 
thing to do with ſuch an old blade, as, after 
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the wear and harrowing of ſo many years, 
ſhould yet continue of as clear a head and 
ſound a judgement as he had at any time been 
in his middle age; and therefore 1t is great 
kindneſs of me that old men grow fools, ſince 
it is hereby only that they are freed from ſuch 
vexations as would torment them if they were 
more wiſe : they can drink briſkly, bear up 
ſtoutly, and lightly paſs over ſuch infirmities, as 
a far ſtronger conſtitution could ſcarce maſter, 
Sometime, with the old fellow in Plautus, they 
are brought back to their horn-book again, to 
learn to ſpell their fortune in Love. Moſt 
wretched would they needs be if they had but 
witenou”h to be ſenſible of their hard condition; 
but, by my aſſiſtance, they carry off all well, 
and to their reſpective friends. approve them- 
ſelves good, ſocial, jolly companions. Thus 
Homer makes aged Neſtor famed tor a ſmooth 
oily-tongued orator, while the delivery of 
Achilles was but rough, harſh, and hefitant ; 
and the ſame poet elſewhere tells us of old 
men that ſat on the walls, and ſpake with a 
great deal of flouriſh and elegance. And in 
this point indeed they ſurpaſs and outgo chil- 
dren, who are pretty forward in a ſoftly inno- 
cent prattle, but otherwiſe are too much 
tongue-ty'd, and want the other's moiſt accept- 
able embelliſhment of a perpetual talkativeneſs. 
Add to this, that old men love to be playing 
with children, and children delight as much 
in them, to verify the proverb, that Birds of a 
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feather flock together. And indeed what diffe- 
rence can be diſcerned between them, but that 
the one is more furrowed with wrinkles, and 
has ſeen a little more of the world than the 
other ? for otherwiſe, their whitiſh hair, their 
want of teeth, their ſmallneſs of ſtature, their 
milk diet, their bald crowns, their prattling, 
their playing, their ſhort memory, their heed- 
leſſneſs, and all their other endow ments, exactly 
agree; and the more they advance in years, 
the nearer they come back to their cradle, till 
like children indeed, at laſt they. depart the 
world without any remorſe at the loſs of life, 
or ſenſe of the pangs of death. 

And now let any one compare the excellency 
of my metamorphoſing power to that which 
Ovid attributes to the gods; their ſtrange feats 
in ſome drunken paſſions we will omit for 
their credit ſake, and inſtance only in ſuch 
perſons as they pretend great kindneſſes for: 
theſe they transformed into trees, birds, in- 
ſets, and ſometimes ſerpents ; but alas! their 
very change into ſomewhat elſe, argues the de- 
ſtruction of what they were before; whereas 
I can reſtore the ſame numerical man to his 
priſtine ſtate of youth, health, and ſtrength : 
yea, what is more, if men would but ſo far 
conſult their own intereſt, as to diſcard all 
thoughts of wiſdom, and entirely reſign them- 
ſelves to my guidance and conduct, old age 
ſhould be a paradox, and each man's years a 
perpetual ſpring. For look how your hard- 
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plodding ſtudents, by a cloſe ſedentary con- 
finement to their books, grow mopith, pale. 
and meagre, as if, by a continual wrack of 
brains, and torture of invention, their veins 
were pumped dry, and their whole body 
ſqueezed ſapleſs; whereas, my followers are 
ſmooth, plump, and buxom, and altogether 
as luſty as ſo many bacon-hogs, or ſucking 
calves ; never in their career of pleaſure to be 
arreſted with old age, if they would but keep 
themſelves untainted from the contageouſneſs 
of wiſdom, with the leproſy whereof, if at any 
time they are affected, it is only for prevention, 
leſt they ſhould otherwiſe have been too 

happy 
For a more ample confirmation of the truth 
of what foregoes, it is on all fides confeſſed, 
that Folly is the beſt preſervative of youth, and 
the moſt effectual antidote againſt age. And 
it is a never-failing obſervation made of the 
people of Brabant, that, contrary to the pro- 
verb of older and wiſer, the more ancient they 
grow, the more fools they are ; and there 1s 
not any one country, whoſe inhabitants enjoy 
themſelves better, and rub through the world 
with more caſe and quiet. To theſe are nearly 
related, as well by affinity of cuſtoms, as of 
neighbourhood, my friends the Hollanders : 
mine I may well call them, for they {tick ſo 
cloſe and loving to me, that they are ſtiled 
fools to a proverb, and yet corn to be aſhamed 
of their name, Well, let fond mortals go now 
E in 
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in a needleſs queſt of ſome Medea, Circe, Ve- 
nus, or ſome enchanted fountain, or a reſtora- 
tive of age, whereas, the accurate performance 
of this feat lies only within the ability of my 
art and ſkill, 

It is I only who have the receipt of making 
that liquor wherewith Memnon's daughter 
lengthened out her grandfather's declining 
days; it is I that am that Venus, who ſo far 
reſtored the languiſhing Phaon, as to make 
Sappho fall deeply in love with his beauty. 
Mine are thoſe herbs, mine thoſe charms, that 
not only lurk back ſwift time when paſt and 
gone, but, what is to be more admired, clip 
its wing, and prevent all farther flight. So 
then, if you will agree to my verdict, that 
nothing is more defirable than the being young, 
nor any thing more loathed than contemptible 
old age, you muſt needs acknowledge it as an 
unrequitable obligation from me, for fencing 
off the one, and perpetuating the other. 

But why ſhould I confine my diſcourſe to 
the narrow ſubject of mankind only? view 
the whole heaven itſelf, and there tell me what 
one of that divine tribe would not be mean 
and deſpicable, if my name did not lend him 
ſome reſpect and authority. Why 1s Bacchus 
always painted as a young man, but only be- 
cauſe he his freakiſh, drank, and. mad, and 
ſpending his time in toping. dancing, maſking 
and revelling, ſeems to have nothing in the 
leaſt to do with wiſdom ? nay, ſo far is he 
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from the affectation of being accounted wiſe, 
that he is content all the rites of devotion 
which are paid unto him ſhould conſiſt of 
apiſhneſs and drollery. Farther, what ſcoffs 
and jeers did not the old comedians throw upon 
him? O fouviniſh, punch-gut god, ſay they, 
that ſmells rank of the fly he wwas ſowed up in, 
and ſo on, But pr'ythee, who in this caſe al- 
ways merry, youthful, ſoaked in wine, and 


drowned in pleaſure, who, I ſay, in ſuch a caſe, ' 


would change conditions, either with the lofty 
menace-looking Jove, the grave, yet timerous 
Pan, the ſtately Pallas, or indeed any one other 


of heaven's landlords ? Why 1s Cupid feigned 


as a boy, but only becauſe he is an under-witted 
whipſter, that neither acts nor thinks any 
thing with diſcretion ? Why is Venus adored 
for the mirrour of beauty, but only becauſe 
ſhe and I claim kindred, ſhe being of the ſame 
complexion with my father Plutus, and there- 
fore called by Homer the Golden Goddeſs ? 
befide, ſhe imitates me in being always a 
laughing, if either we believe the poets, or 
their near kinſmen the painters, the firſt men- 
tioning, the other drawing her conſtantly in 
that poſture, Add farther, to what deity did 
the Romans pay a more ceremonial reſpect 
than to Flora, that bawd of obſcenity ? and if 
any one ſearch the poets for an hiſtorical ac- 
count of the gods, he ſhall find them all fa- 
mous for lewd pranks and debaucheries. It is 
needleſs to inſiſt upon the miſcarriages of others, 
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when the leacherous intrigues of Jove himſelf 
are ſo notorious, and when the pretendedly 
chaſte Diana ſo oft uncloaked her modeſty to 
run a hunting after her beloved Endimion. 
But I will ſay no more, for I had rather 
they ſhould be told of their faults by Momus, 
who was wont formerly to ſting them with 
ſome cloſe reflections, till nettled by his 
abuſive raillery, they kicked him out of 
heaven for his ſawcineſs of daring to reprove 
ſuch as were beyond correction : and now in 
his baniſhment from heaven he finds but cold 
entertainment here on carth, nay, 1s denied 
all admittance into the courts of princes, 
where, notwithſtanding my handmaid Flattery 
finds a moſt encouraging welcome: but this 
petulant monitor being thruſt out of doors, 
the gods can now more freely rant and revel, 
and take their whole ſwing of pleaſure, Now 
the beaſtly Priapus may recreate himſelf with- 
out contradiction in luſt and filthineſs ; now 
the fly Mercury may, without diſcovery, go 
on in his thieveries, and nimble-fingered jug- 
gles ; the ſooty Vulcan may now renew his 
wonted cuſtom of making the other gods 
laugh by his hopping ſo limpingly, and coming 
off with ſo many dry jokes, and biting re- 
partees. Silenus, the old doating lover, to 
ſhew his activity, may now dance a friſking 
Jig, and the nymphs be at the ſame ſport na- 
ked. The goatiſh ſatyrs may make up a merry 
ball, and Pan, the blind harper, may put up 
his bagpipes, and ſing bawdy catches, to which 
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the gods, eſpecially when they are almoſt 
drunk, ſhall give a moſt profound attention, 
But why ſhould I any farther rip open and ex- 
poſe the weakneſs of the gods? a weakneſs ſo 
childiſh and abſurd, that no man can at the 
ſame time keep his countenance, and make a 
relation of it. Now therefore, like Homer's 
wandering muſe, I will take my leave of 
heaven, and come down again here below, 
where we ſhall find nothing happy, nay nothing 
tolerable, without my preſence and aſſiſtance. 
And in the firſt place conſider how providently 
nature has took care that in all -her works 
there ſhould be ſome piquant ſmack and reliſh 
of Folly ; for fince the Stoics define wiſdom 
to be conducted by reaſon, and Folly nothing 
elſe but the being hurried by paſſion, leſt our 
lives ſhould otherwiſe have been too dull and 
inactive, that creator, who out of clay firſt tem- 
pered and made us up, put into the compoſition 
of our humanity more than a pound of paſſion 
to an ounce of reaſon: and reaſon he con- 
fined to the narrow cells of the brain, 
whereas, he left paſſions the whole body to 
range in. Farther, he ſet up two ſturdy cham- 
pions to ſtand perpetually on the guard, that 
reaſon might make no aſſault, ſurprize, nor in- 
road: anger, which keeps its ſtation in the 
fortreſs of the heart; and luſt, which, like the 
figns Virgo and Scorpio, rules the belly and 
ſecret members. Againſt the forces of theſe 
two warriors how unable 1s reaſon to bear up 
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and withſtand, every day's experience docs 
abundantly witneſs ; while, let reaſon be never 
ſo importunate in urging and reinforcing her 
admonitions to virtue, yet the paſſions bear all 
before them, and by the leaſt offer of curb or 
reſtraint, grow but more imperious, till reaſon 
itſelf, for quietneſs ſake is forced to defiſt 
from all farther remonſtrance. 

But becauſe it ſeems expedient that man, 
who was born for the tranſaction of buſineſs, 
ſhould have ſo much wiſdom as ſhould fit and 
capacitate him for the diſcharge of his duty 
herein, and yet leſt ſuch a meaſure as 1s re- 
quifite for this purpoſe might prove dan- 
gerous and fatal, I was adviſed with for 
an antidote, who preſcribed this infallible re- 
cipe of taking a wife, a creature ſo harmleſs 
and filly, and yet ſo uſeful and convenient, as 
might mollify and make pliable the ſtiffneſs 
and moroſe humour of man. Now that which 
made Plato doubt under what genus to rank 
women, whether among brutes or rational 
creatures, was only meant to denote the ex- 
treme ſtupidneſs and Folly of that ſex ? a ſex 
ſo unalterably fimple, that for any of them to 
thruſt forward, and reach at the name of wite, 
is but to make themſelves the more remarkable 


fools, ſuch an endeavour being but a ſwim- 


ming againſt the ſtream, nay, the turning 
the courſe of nature, the bare attempting 
whereof is as extravagant as the effecting of it 
is impoſſible ; for as it is a trite proverb, that 
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23 
An ape will be an ape, though clad in purple; 
ſo a woman. will be a woman, 7. e. a fool, what- 
ever diſguiſe ſhe takes up. And yet there is 
no reaſon women ſhould take it amiſs to be 
thus charged; for if they do but rightly con- 
ſider, they will find it is to Folly they are be- 
holden for thoſe endowments, wherein they ſo 
far ſurpaſs and excel man, as firſt, for their un- 


parallelled beauty, by the charm whereof they 


tyrannize over the greateſt tyrants; for what 
is it but too great a ſmatch of wiſd om that 


makes men ſo tawny and thick-{kinned, fo. 


rough and prickly-bearded, like an emblem of 
winter, or old age, while women have ſuch 
dainty ſmooth cheeks, ſuch a low gentle voice, 
and fo pure a complexion, as if nature had 
drawn them for a ſtanding pattern of all 
ſymetry and comlineſs ? beſide, what greater 
or juſter aim and ambition have they than to 
pleaſe their huſbands ? in order whereunto they 
carniſh themſelves with paint, waſhes, curls, 
perfumes, and all other myſteries of ornament ; 
yet after all, they become acceptable to them 
only for their Folly. Wives are always allowed 
their humour, yet it is only in exchange for 
titillation and pleaſure, which indeed are but 
other names for Folly ; as none can deny, who 
conſider how a man muſt hug, and dandle, and 
kittle, and play a hundred little tricks with his 
bedfellow, when he is diſpoſed to make that 
uſe of her that nature deſigned her for. Well 
then, you ſee whence that greateſt pleaſure (to 
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which modeſty ſcarce allows a name) ſprings 
and proceeds, 

But now ſome blood-chilled old men, that 
are more for wine than wenching, will pretend, 
that in their opinion the greateſt happineſs 
conſiſts in feaſting and drinking, Grant it 
be ſo; yet certainly, in the moſt luxurious 
entertainments it is Folly muſt give the ſauce 
and reliſh to the daintieſt cates and delicacies ; 
ſo that if there be no one of the gueſts natu- 
rally fool enough to be played upon by the 
reſt, they muſt procure ſome comical buffoon, 
that by his jokes, and flouts, and blunders ſhall 
make the whole company ſplit themſelves with 
laughing; for to what purpoſe were it to be 
ſtuffed and crammed with ſo many dainty bits, 
ſavoury diſhes, and toothſome rarities, if after 
all this epicuriſm of the belly, the eyes, the 
ears, and the whole mind of man were not as 
well foſtered and relieved with laughing, je ſting, 
and ſuch like divertiſements, which like ſecond 
courſes ſerve for the promoting of digeſtion? 
And as to all theſe ſhoeing-horns of drunken- 
neſs, the keeping every one his man, the 
throwing hey-jinks, the filling of bumpers, 
the drinking two in a hand, the beginning of 
miſtreſſes healths ; and then the roaring out of 
drunken catches, the calling in a fiddler, the 
leading out every one his lady to dance, and 
ſuch like riotous paſtimes, theſe were not 
taught or dictated by any of the wiſe men of 
Greece, but of Gotham rather, being my in- 

| | vention, 
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vention, and by me preſcribed as the beſt pre- 
ſervative of health; each of which, the more 
ridiculous it is, the more welcome it finds. 
And indeed to jog fleepingly through the 
world, in a dumpiſh melancholly poſture, can- 
not properly be ſaid to live, but to be wound 
up as it were in a winding-ſheet before we 
are dead, and ſo to be ſhuffled quick into a 
grave, and buried alive, 

But there are yet others perhaps that have 
no guſt in this ſort of pleaſure, but place their 
greateſt content in the enjoyment of friends, 
telling us that true friendſhip is to be preferred 
before all other acquirements ; that it is a 
thing ſo uſeful and neceſſary, as the very ele- 
ments could not long ſubſiſt without a natural 
combination; ſo pleaſant, that it affords as 
warm an influence as the ſun itſelf; ſo honeſt 
(if honeſty in this caſe deſerve any confidera- 
tion) that the very philoſophers have not 
ſtuck to place this as one among the reſt of 
their different ſentiments of the chiefeſt good, 
But what if I make it appear that I alſo am 
the main ſpring and original of this endear- 
ment ? yes, I can eafily demonſtrate it, and 
that not by crabbed ſyllogiſms, or a crooked 
and unintelligible way of arguing, but can 
make it (as the proverb goes) as plain as the 
noſe on your face, Well then, to ſcratch and 
curry one another, to wink at a friends faults ; 
nay, to cry up ſome failings for virtuous and 
commendable, is not this the next door to the 
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being a fool? When one looking ſtedfaſtly in 


his miſtreſs's face, admires a mole as much as 


a beauty-ſpot; when another ſwears his lady's 
ſtinking breath is a moſt redolent perfume ; 
and at another time the fond parent hugs the 
ſquint-eyed child, and pretends it is rather a 
becoming glance and winning aſpe&t than 
any blemiſh of the eye-fight, what is all this 
but the very height of Folly ? Folly (I ſay) that 
both makes friends and keeps them ſo. I 
ſpeak of mortal men only, among whom there 
are none but have ſome ſmall faults ; he is moſt 
happy that has feweſt. If we paſs to the gods, 
we ſhall find that they have ſo much of wil- 
dom, as they have very little of friendſhip ; 
nay, nothing of that which 1s true and hearty. 
The reaſon why men make a greater improve- 
ment in this virtue, is only becauſe they are 
more credulous and eaſy natured ; for friends 
muſt be of the ſame humour and inclinations 
too, or elſe the league of amity, though made 
with never ſo many proteſtations, will be ſoon 
broke. Thus grave and moroſe men ſeldom 
prove faſt friends; they are too captious and 
cenſorious, and will not bear with one another's 
infirmities ; they are as eagle-ſighted as may 
be in the eſpial of others faults, which they 
wink upon themſelves, and never mind the 
beam in their own eyes. In ſhort, man being 
by nature ſo prone to frailties, ſo humourſome 
and croſs-grained, and ſo guilty of many ſhps 


and miſcarriages, there could be no firm friend- 
ſhip 
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ſhip contracted, except there be ſuch an al- 
lowance made for each others defaults, which 
the Greeks term Erda, and we may con- 
{true good-nature, which is but another word 
for Folly, And what, is not Cupid, that firſt 
father of all relation, 1s not he ſtark blind, that 
as he cannot himſelf diſtinguiſh of colours, ſo 
he would make us as mope-eyea in judging 
falily of all love concerns, and wheedle us 
into a thinking that we are always in the 
right? Thus every Jack ſticks to his own Jill, 
every tinker eſteems his own trull, and the 
hob-nailed ſuiter prefers Joan the milk-maid 
before any of my lady's daughters. Theſe 
things are true, and are ordinarily laughed at, 
and yet however ridiculous they ſeem, it is 
hence only that all ſocieties receive their cement 
and conſolidation. 

The fame which has been ſaid of friendſhip 
is much more applicable to a ſtate of marriage, 
which is but the higheſt advance and improve- 
ment of friendſhip in the cloſeſt bond of union. 
Good God! What frequent divorces, or 
worſe miſchief, would oft ſadly happen, ex- 
cept man and wife, were ſo diſcreet as to paſs 
over light occaſions of quarrel with laughing, 
jeſting, diſſembling, and ſuch-like playing 
the fool? Nay, how few matches would go 
forward, if the haſty lover did but firſt know 
how many little tricks of luſt and wantonneſs 
(and perhaps more groſs failings) his coy and 
ſeemingly baſhful miſtreſs had oft before been 
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it guilty of? And how fewer marriages, when 
conſummated, would continue happy, if the 
10 huſband were not either ſottiſhly in ſenfible of, 
ll or did not purpoſely wink at and paſs over the 
| lighineis and forwardneſs of his good-natured 
wife? This peace and quietneſs is owing to my 
| management, for there would otherwiſe be 
| continual 127fs, and broils, and mad doings, if 
| want of wit only did not at. the ſame time 
| | make a contented cuckold, and a ſtill houſe; 


| if the cuckow ſing at the back door, the un- 
1 thinking cornute takes no notice of the un- 
| lucky omen of others eggs being laid in his 
| own neſt, but laughs it over, kiſſes his dear 
| 1 ſpouſe, and all is well. And indeed it is much 
| | better patiently to be ſuch a hen-pecked 
| it frigot, than always to be racked and tortured 
1 with the grating ſurmiſes of ſuſpicion and jea- 
bil louſy. In fine, there is no one ſociety, no one 
g relation men ſtand in would be comfortable, 
or indeed tolerable, without my aſſiſtance; 
there could be no right underſtanding betwixt 
N | prince and people, lord and ſervant, tutor and 
| 
| 


— - 
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pupil, friend and friend, man and wife, buyer 
and ſeller, or any perſons however otherwiſe 
| related, if they did not cowardly pur up ſmall 
1 abuſes, ſneakingly cringe and ſubmit, or after 
| all fawningly ſcratch and flatter each other, 
| [ if This you will ſay is much, but you ſhall yet 
Wh | hear what is more; tell me then, can any one 
199 love another that firſt hates himſelf ? Is it 
likely any one ſhould agree with a friend that 
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1s firſt fallen out with his own judgment ? or 
15 1t probable he ſhould be any way pleaſing to 
another, who 1s a perpetual plague and trouble 
to himſelf ? This is ſuch a paradox that none 
can be ſo mad as to maintain, Well, but if L 
am excluded and barred out, every man would 
be ſo far from being able to bear with others, 
that he would be burthenſome to himſelf, and 
conſequently incapable of any eaſe or ſatiſ- 
faction. Nature, that toward ſome of her 
products plays the ſtep-mother rather than 
the indulgent parent, has endowed ſome men 
with that unhappy peeviſhneſs of diſpoſition, 
as to nauſeate and diſlike whatever is their 
own, and much admire what belongs to other 
perſons, ſo as they cannot in any wile enjoy 
what their birth or fortunes has beſtowed upon 
them: for what grace is there in the greateſt 
beauty, if it be always clouded with frowns 
and ſullenneſs ? Or what vigour in youth, if it 
be harraſſed with a pettiſh, dogged, waſpiſh, 
ill humour? none ſure. Nor indeed can there 
be any credible acquitment of ourſelves in any 
one ſtation of life, but we ſhould fink without 
reſcue into miſery and deſpair, if we were not 
buoyed up and ſupported, by ſelf-love, which 
is but the eldeſt ſiſter (as it were) of Folly, 
and her own conſtant friend and aſſiſtant. For 
what 1s or can be more filly then to be lovers 
and admirers of ourſelves? And yet if we 
were not ſo there will be no reliſh to any of 
our words or actions. Take away this one 
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property of a fool, and the orator ſhall become 
as dumb and ſilent as the pulpit he ſtands in; 
the muſician ſhall hang up his untouch'd inſtru- 
ments on the wall; the compleateſt actors 
ſhall be hiſſed off the ſtage ; the poet ſhall be 
burleſqued upon his own doggerel rhimes ; the 
painter ſhall himſelf vaniſh into an imaginary 
landſcape, and the phyſician ſhall want food 
more than his patients do phyſic. In ſhort, 
without ſelf-love, inſtead of beautiful, you ſhall 
think yourſelf an old beldam of fourſcore ; in- 
ſtead of youthful, you ſhall ſeem juſt dropping 
into the grave; inſtead of eloquent, a meer 
ſtammerer; and in lieu of gentle and com- 
plaiſant, you ſhalt appear like a downright 
country clown; it being ſo neceſſary that every 
one ſhould think well of himſelf before he can 
expect the good opinion of others. Finally, 
when it is the main and eſſential part of hap- 
pineſs to deſire to be no other than what we 
already are; this expedient is again wholly 
owing to ſelf-love, which ſo fluſhes men with 
a good conceit of their own, that no one re- 
pents of his ſhape, of his wit, of his education, 
or of his country; ſo as the dirty half drowned 
Hollander would not remove into the pleaſant 
plains of Italy, the rude Thracian would not 
change his boggy ſoil for the beſt ſeat in. 
Athens, nor the brutifh Scythian quit his 
thorny deſerts to become an inhabitant of the- 
Fortunate Iſland. And, Oh! the incomparable 


contrivance of nature, who has ordered all 


things 
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things in ſo even a method, that wherever 
the has been leſs bountiful in her gifts, there 
ſhe makes it up with a large doſe of ſelf- love, 
which ſupplies the former defects, and makes 
all even. To enlarge farther, I may well pre- 
ſume to aver, that there are no conſiderable 
exploits performed, no uſeful arts invented, 
but what I am the reſpective author and mana- 
ger of; as firſt, what is more lofty and heroi- 
cal than war? and yet, what is more fooliſh 
than for ſome petty, trivial affront to take ſuch 
a revenge as both ſides ſhall be ſure to be loſers, 
and where the quarrel muſt be decided at the 
price of ſo many limbs and lives ? and when 
they come to an engagement, what ſervice can 
be done by ſuch pale-faced ſtudents, as by 
drudging at the oars of wiſdom have ſpent all 
their ſtrength and activity? no, the only uſe 
is of blunt ſturdy fellows that have little of 
wit, and ſo the more of reſolution ; except 
you would make a ſoldier of ſuch another 
Demoſthenes as threw down his arms as he 
came within fight of the enemy, and loſt that 
credit in the camp which he gained in the pul- 
pit. But counſel, deliberation, and advice, 
(ſay you) are very neceſſary for the manage- 
ment of war: very true, but not ſuch counſel 
as ſhall be preſcribed by the ſtrict rules of wiſ- 
dom and juſtice ; for a battle ſhall be more 


Tucceſstully fought by ſerving-men, porters, 


bailiffs, padders, rogues, jail-birds, and ſuch 
like tag-rags of mankind, than by the moſt ac- 
compliſhed 
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compliſhed philoſophers ; which laſt, how un- 
happy they are in the management of ſuch 
concerns, Socrates (by the oracle adjudged to 
be the wiſeſt of mortals) is a notable example; 
who when he appeared in the attempt of ſome 
public performance before the people, he 
faultered in the firſt onſet, and could never re- 
cover himſelf, but was hooted and hifled home 
again; yet this philoſopher was the leſs a fool 
for refuüng the appellation of wiſe, and not ac- 
cepting the oracle's compliment ; as alſo for 
adviſing that no philoſophers ſhould have any 
hand in the government of the commonwealth ; 
he ſhould have likewiſe at the ſame time, ad- 
ded, that they ſhould be baniſhed all human 
ſociety. And what made this great man poi— 
fon himſelf to prevent the malice of his 
accuſers ? what made him the inſtrument of 
his own death, but only his exceſſiveneſs of 
wiſdom ? whereby, while he was ſearching into 
the nature of clouds, while he was plodding 
and contemplating upon ideas, while he was 
exerciſing his geometry upon the meaſure of a 
flea, and diving into the receſſes of nature for 
an account how little inſets, when they were 
| | ſo ſmall, could make fo great a buz anda hum; 
1 while he was intent upon theſe fooleries he 
1 minded nothing of the world, or its ordinary 
SF concerns. | 

| 1 Next to Socrates comes his ſcholar Plato, 
[yi | a famous orator indeed, that could be ſo daſh- 
FR! ed out of countenance by an illiterate rabble, as 
. 1 to 
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to demur, and hawk, and heſitate, before he 
could get to the end of one ſhort ſentence, 
Theophraſtus was ſuch another coward, who 
beginning to make an oration, was preſently 
ſtruch down with fear, as if he had been ſome 
ghoſt, or hobgoblin. Iſocrates was ſo baſli- 
ful and timerous, that though he taught rhe- 
toric, yet he could never have the confidence 
to ſpeak in public. Cicero, that maſter of 
Roman eloquence, was wont to begin his 
ſpeeches with a low quivering voice, juſt like 
a ſchool-boy, afraid of not ſaying his leſſon 
perfect enough to eſcape whipping ; and yet 
Fabius commends this property of Tully as 
an argument of a conſiderate orator, ſenſible 
of the difficulty of acquitting himſelf with 
eredit; but what hereby does he do more than 
plainly confeſs that wiſdom is but a rub and 
impediment to the well managing of any 
affair? how would theſe heroes crouch and 
ſhrink into nothing at the fight of drawn 
ſwords, that are thus quaſhed and ſtunned at 
the delivery of bare words ? 

Now then Jet Plato's fine ſentence be cried 
up, that happy are thoſe commonwealths 
« where either philoſophers are elected kings, 
or kings turn philoſophers.” Alas, this is 
ſo far from being true, that if we conſult all 
hiſtorians for an account of paſt ages, we ſhall 
find no princes more weak, nor any people 
more flaviſh and wretched, than where the 
adminiſtration of affairs fell on the ſhoulders 
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of ſome learned bookiſh governor. Of the 
truth whereof, the two Catos are excmplary 
inſtances : the firſt of which embroiled the city, 
It and tired out the ſenate by his tedious 
If harrangues of defending himſelf, and accuſing 
| others; the younger was an unhappy occaſion 
of the loſs of the people's liberty, while by im- 
141 proper methods he pretended to maintain it. 
| To theſe may be added Brutus, Caſſius, the 
| two Gracchi, and Cicero himſelf, who was no 
111800 leſs fatal to Rome, than his parallel Demoſt- 
4 henes was to Athens: as likewiſe Marcus 
Antoninus, whom we may allow to have been 
1h a good emperor, yet the leſs ſuch for his being 
1199 a philoſopher; and certainly he did not do 
I half that kindneſs to his empire by his own 
IN|! prudent. management of affairs, as he did 

Tit miſchief by leaving ſuch a degenerate ſucceſſor 
1 | as his ſon Commodus proved to be, but it is a 
14 common obſervation, that A vie father has 
| many times a fooliſh ſon, nature ſo contriving it, 
1 leſt the taint of wiſdom, like hereditary 
1 diſtempers, ſhould otherwiſe deſcend by pro- 
T2807 pagation. Thus Tully's ſon Marcus, though 
1 bred at Athens, proved but a dull, intipid 
1 ſoul; and Socrates's children had (as one in- 
"8 | geniouſly expreſſes it) “ more of. the mother 
| 11 « than the father,” a phraſe for their being 
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fools. However, it were the more excuſable, 
though wiſe men are ſo awkward and unhandy 
| in the ordering of public affairs, if they were 
681 not as bad, or worſe in the management of 
| | their 
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their ordinary and domeſtic concerns; but 
alas, here they are much to ſeek ; for place a 
formal wiſe man at a feaſt, and he ſhall either 
by his moroſe ſilence put the whole table out 
of humour, or by his frivolous queſtions diſ- 
oblige and tire out all that fit near him, Call 
him out to dance, and he ſhall move no 
more nimbly than a camel ; invite him to any 
public performance, and by his very looks 
he ſhall damp the mirth of all the ſpectators, 
and at laſt be forced, like Cato, to leave the 
theatre, becauſe he cannot unſtarch his gravity, 
nor put on a more pleaſant countenance, If 
he engaged in any diſcourſe, he either breaks 
of abruptly, or tires out the patience of the 
whole company, if he goes on; if he have any 
contract, ſale, or purchaſe to make, or any 
other worldly buſineſs to tranſact, he behaves 
himſelf more like a ſenſeleſs ſtock than a 
rational man; ſo as he can be of no uſe nor ad- 
vantage to himſelf, to his friends, or to his 
country; becauſe he knows nothing how the 
world goes, and is wholly unacquainted with 
the humour of the vulgar, who cannot but hate 
a perſon ſo difagreeing in temper from them- 
ſelves. 

And indeed the whole proceedings of the 
world are nothing but one continued ſcene of 
Folly, all the actors being equally fools and 


mad-men; and therefore if any be ſo pragmati- 


cally wiſe as to be ſingular, he muſt even turn 
a ſecond Timon, or man-hater, and by retiring 
into 
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| into ſome unfrequented deſert, become a recluſe 
| from all mankind, 
| But to return to what I firſt propoſed, what 


was it in the infancy of the world that made 
| men naturally ſavage, unite into civil ſocieties, 
| but only flattery, one of my chiefeſt virtues ? 
for there is nothing elſe meant by the fables 
| of Amphion and Orpheus with their harps ; 
| the firſt making the ſtones jump into a well- 
built wall, the other inducing the trees to pull 
1 their legs out of the ground, and dance the 
1 morrice after him. What was it that quieted 
| and appeaſed the Roman people, when they 

il break out into a riot for the. redreſs of grie- 
| vances ? was it any finewy, ſtarched oration ? 
no, alas, it was only a filly, ridiculous ſtory, 
told by Meneius Agrippa, how the other 
members of the body quarrelled with the belly, 
reſolving no longer to continue her drudging 
caterers, till by the penance they thought thus 
in revenge to impoſe, they ſoon found their 
Wil ||! own ſtrength ſo far diminiſhed, that paying 
| \ the coſt of experiencing a miſtake, they will» 
ingly returned to their reſpective duties. Thus, 

T1388 when the rabble of Athens murmured at the ex- 
118 action of the magiſtrates. Themiſtocles ſatisfied 
f Win: them with ſach another tale of the fox, and the 
Wit!!! hedge-hog ; the firſt whereof being ſtuck faſt 
| 1 41) in a miry bog, the flies came ſwarming about 
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him, and almoſt ſucked out all his blood, the 
latter officiouſly offers his ſervice to drive them 
away; no, ſays the fox, if theſe, which are al- 
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moſt glutted be frighted off, there will come 
a new hungry ſet that will be ten times more 
greedy and devouring : the moral of this he 
meant applicable to the people, who if they 
had ſuch magiſtrates removed as they com- 
plained of for extortion, yet their ſucceſſors 
would certainly be worſe. 

With what higheſt advances of policy 
could Sertorius have kept the Barbarians ſo 
well in awe, as by a white hart, which he pre- 
tended was preſented to him by Diana, and 
brought him intelligence of all his enemies“ 
defigns? What was Lycurgus's grand argu- 
ment for demonſtrating the force of education, 
but only the bringing out two whelps of the 


ſame bitch, differently brought up, and plac- 


ing before them a diſh, and a live hare; the 
one that had been bred to hunting, ran after 
the game, while the other, whoſe kennel had 
been a kitchen, preſently fell a licking the 
platter. Thus the before-mentioned Sertorius 
made his ſoldiers ſenſible that wit and contri- 
vance would do more than bare ſtrength, by 
ſetting a couple of men to the plucking of two 
horſes tails; the firſt pulling at all in one 
handful, tugged in vain, while the other, 
though much the weaker, ſnatching off one by 
one, ſoon performed his appointed taſk, 
Inſtances of like' nature are, Minos and 
king Numa, both which fooled the people into 
obedience by a meer cheat and juggle ; ; the 
Hrſt by pretending he was adviſed by Jupiter, 


E the 
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the latter by making the vulgar believe he had 
the goddeſs Egeria aſſiſtant to him in all de- 
bates and tranſactions. And indeed, it is by 
ſuch wheedles that the common people are beſt 
gulled and impoſed upon. 

For farther, what city would ever ſubmit to 
the rigorous laws of Plato? to the ſevere in- 
junctions of Ariſtotle ? or the more impracti- 
cable tenets of Socrates ? no, theſe would have 
been too ſtreight and galling, there not being 
allowance enough made for the infirmities of 
the people. | 

To paſs to another head, what was it made 
the Decii ſo forward to offer themſelves up as a 
ſacrifice for an atonement to the angry gods, to 
reſcue and ſtipulate for their indebted country ? 

What made Curtius, on a like occaſion, 
ſo deſperately to throw away his life, but only 
vain-glory, that is condemned, and unanimouſly 
voted for a main branch of Folly of all wiſe 
men? What 1s more unreaſonable and foppiſh, 
(ſay they) than for any man, out of ambition to 
ſome office, to bow, and ſcrape, and cringe 
to the gaping rabble, to purchaſe their favour 
by bribes and donatives, to have their names 
cried up in the ſtreets, to be carried about as 
it were for a fine fight upon the ſhoulders of 
the crowd, to have their effigies carved in braſs, 
and put up in the market-place.for a monument 
of their popularity ? add to this, the affectation 
of new titles and diſtinctive badges of honour; 
nay, the very deifying of ſuch as were the 
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ERASMUS IN PRAISE OF FOLLY, 39 
moſt bloody tyrants. Theſe are ſo extremely 


ridiculous, that there is need of more than one ; 
Democritus to laugh at them. And yet, hence | 
only have been occaſioned thoſe memorable - 9 


atchievements of heroes, that have ſo much 
employed the pens of many laborious wri- 


ters. ; 
It is Folly that, in a ſeveral dreſs, governs 
cities, appoints magiſtrates, and ſupports ju- 
dicatures; and in ſhort, makes the whole 
courſe of man's life a meer children's play, and 
worſe than puſh-pin diverſion, The invention 
of all arts and ſciences are likewiſe owing to the 
ſame cauſe; for what ſedentary, thoughtful 
men would have beat their brains in the ſearch 
of new and unheard of myſteries, if not egged 
on by the bubbling hopes of credit and repu- 
tation ? they think a little glittering flaſh of 
vain-glory is a ſufficient reward for all their 
ſweat, and toil,, and tedious drudgery, while 
they that are ſuppoſedly more fooliſh, reap 
advantage of the others labours. 1 
And now ſince I have made good my title # 
to valour and induſtry, what if I challenge an /4 
equal ſhare of wiſdom ? how! this (you will | 
ſay) is abſurd and contradictory ; the eaſt and - \ 
weſt may as ſoon ſhake hands, as Folly and 
Wiſdom be reconciled, Well, but have a little 
patience, and I will warrant you I will make 
out my claim, Firſt then, if wiſdom (as muſt 
be conftefied) is no more than a readineſs of do- 
ing good, and an expedite method of becoming 
E 2 ſerviceable 
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ſerviceable to the world, to whom does this 
virtue more properly belong, to the wiſe 
man, who partly out of modeſty, partly out of 
cowardice, can proceed reſolutely in no at- 
tempt ; or to the fool, that goes hand over head, 
leaps before he looks; and fo ventures through 
the moſt hazardous undertaking without any 
ſenſe or proſpect of danger? In the undertak- 
ing any enterprize the wiſe man ſhall run to 
conſult with his books, and doſe himſelf with 
poring upon muſty authors, while the diſpatch- 
ful fool ſhall ruſh bluntly on, and have done 
the buſineſs, while the other is thinking of it. 
For the two greateſt lets and impediments to 
the uſe of any performance are modeſty, 
which caſts a miſt before mens eyes, and fear, 
which makes them ſhrink back, and recede 
from any propoſal : both theſe are baniſhed 
and caſhiered by Folly, and in their ſtead ſuch 
a habit of tool-hardineſs introduced, as mighti- 
ly contributes to the ſucceſs of all enter- 
priſes. 

Farther, if you will have wiſdom taken 
in the other ſenſe, of being a right judgment 
of things, you ſhall ſee how ſhort wife men 
tall of it in this acceptation. 

Firſt then, it is certain that all things, like 
fo many Januſes, carry a double face, or rather 
bear a falſe aſpect, moſt things being really in 
themſelves far different from what they are 1n 
appearance to others; ſo as that which at 
firſt bluſh proves alive, is in truth dead; and 

that 
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that again which appears as dead, at a nearer 
review ſeems to be alive; beautiful ſeems ugly, 
wealthy poor, ſcandalous is thought creditable, 
proſperous paſſes for unlucky, friendly for what 
is moſt oppoſite, and innocent for what is 
hurtful and pernicious. In ſhort, if we change 
the tables, all things are found placed in a 
quite different poſture from what juſt betore 
they appeared to ſtand in. 

If this ſeem too darkly and unintelligibly 
expreſſed, I will explain it by the familiar in- 
ſtance of ſome great king or prince, whom 
every one ſhall ſuppoſe to ſwim in the luxury 
of wealth, and to be a poweful lord and maſ- 
ter, when, alas, on the one hand he has poverty 
of ſpirit enough to make him a meer beggar, 
and on the other ſide he is worſe than a galley- 
ſlave to his own luſts and pathons, 


If I had a mind farther to expatiate, I could 


enlarge upon ſeveral inſtances of like nature; 
but this one may at preſent ſuffice. 

Well, but what 1s the meaning (will ſome 
ſay) of all this? why obſerve the application: 
It any one in a play-houſe be ſo impertinent 
and rude as to rifle the actors of their borrowed 
cloaths, make them lay down the character 
aſſumed, and force them to return to their 


naked ſelves, would not ſuch a one wholly diſ- 


compoſe and ſpoil the entertainment? and 


would he not deſerve to be hifled and thrown 


ſtones at till the pragmatical fool could learn 


better manners? for by ſuch a diſturbance: the 
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whole ſcene will be altered; ſuch as acted the 
men will perhaps appear to be women ; he 
that was dreſſed up for a young briſk lover, will 
be found a rough old fellow ; and he that repre- 
ſented a king, will remain but a mean ordinary 
ſerving-man. The laying things thus open is 
a marring all the ſport, which confiſts only in 
counterfeit and diſguiſe, Now the world 1s 
nothing elſe but ſuch another comedy, where 
every one in the tire- room is firſt habited 
ſuitably to the part he is to act; and as it is 
ſucceſſively their turn, out they come on the 
ſtage, where he that now perſonates a prince, 
ſhall in another part of the ſame play alter his 
dreſs, and become a beggar, all things being 
in a maſk and particular diſguiſe, or otherwiſe 
the play could never be preſented. Now -if 
there ſhould ariſe any ſtarched, formal don, 
that would point at the ſeveral actors, and tell 
how this, that ſeems a petty god, 1s in truth 
worſe than a brute, being made captive to the 
tyranny of paſſion; that the other, who bears 
the character of a king, is indeed the moſt fla- 
viſh of ſerving-men, in being ſubject to the 
maſterſhip of luſt and ſenſuality ; that a third, 
who vaunts fo much of his pedigree, is no 
better than a baſtard for degenerating from 
virtue, which ought to be of greateſt conſidera- 
tion in heraldry, and fo ſhall go on in expoſing 
all the reſt : would not any one think ſuch a 
perſon quite trantic, and ripe for Bedlam ? 
tor as nothing is morg filly than prepoſterous 
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wiſdom, ſo is there nothing more indiſereet 
than an unſeaſonable reproof. And therefore 
he is to be hooted out of all ſociety that will 


not be pliable, conformable, and willing to 


ſuit his humour with other mens, remembering 
the law of clubs and meetings, that he who 
will not do as the reſt, muſt get him out of the 
company. And it is certainly one great degree of 
wiſdom for every one to confider that he is but 
a man, and therefore he ſhould not pitch his 
ſoaring thoughts beyond the level of mortality, 
but imp the wings of his towering ambition, 
and obligingly ſubmit and condeſcend to the 
weakneſs of others, it being many times a 


piece of complaiſance to go out of the road for 


company's ſake. No (ſay you) this is a grand 
piece of Folly : true, but yet all our living is 
no more than ſuch kind of fooling, which 
though it may ſeem harſh to aſſert, yet it is 
not ſo ſtrange as true. 

For the better making it out, it might per- 
haps be requiſite to invoke the aid of the 
muſe, to whom the poets devoutly apply them- 
ſelves upon far more ſlender occaſions. Come 
then and aſſiſt, ye Heliconian laſſes, while J 
attempt to prove that there is no method for 
an arrival to wiſdom, and conſequently no tract 
to the jail of happineſs, without the inſtructions 
and directions of Folly. 

And here, in the firſt place, it has been al- 
ready acknowledged, that all the paſſions are 
liked under my regiment, fince this is reſolved 
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to be the only diſtinction betwixt a wife man and 
a fool, that this latter is governed by paſſion, 
the other guided by reaſon ; and therefore the 
Stoics look upon paſſions no other than a3 
the infection and malady of the ſoul, that diſor- 
ders the conſtitution of the whole man, and by 
putting the ſpirits into a feveriſh ferment, 
many times occaſion ſome mortal diſtemper. 
And yet theſe, however decried, are not only 
our tutors to inſtruct us towards the attainment 
of wiſdom, but even bolden us likewiſe, and 
ſpur us on to a quicker diſpatch of all our under- 
takings, This, I ſuppoſe, will be ſtomached 
by the ſtoical Seneca, who pretends that the 
only emblem of wiſdom is the man without 
paſſion 3 whereas the, ſuppoſing any perſon to 
be ſo, is perfectly to unman him, or elſe tranſ- 
forming him into ſome fabulous deity that never 
was, nor ever will be; nay to ſpeak more plain, 
it is but the making him a meer ſtatue, im- 
moveable, ſenſeleſs, and altogether inactive, 
And if this be their wiſe man, let them take 
him to themſelves, and remove him into Pla- 
to's commonwealth, the new atlantis, or ſome 
other like fairy land. For who would not hate 
and avoid ſuch a perſon as ſhould be deaf to. 
all the dictates of common ſenſe ? that ſhould 
have no more of love or pity than a block or 
ſtone, that remains heedleſs of all dangers ? 
that thinks he can never miſtake, but can fore- 
ſee all contingencies at the greateſt diſtance, 
and make proviſion for the worſt preſages ? 


that 
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that feeds upon himſelf, and his own 
thoughts ? that monopolizes health, wealth, 
power, dignity, and all to himſelf ? that loves 
no man, nor is beloved of any ? that has the 
impudence to tax even divine providence of 
ll contrivance, and proudly grudges, nay, 
tramples under foot all other men's reputation ? 
and this is he that is the Stoic's compleat 
wiſe man. But pr'ythee what city would 
chuſe ſuch a magiſtrate ? what army would 
be willing to ſerve under ſuch a commander ? 
or what woman would be content with ſuch a 
do-little huſband ? Who would invite ſuch a 
gueſt? or what ſervant would be retained by 
ſuch a maſter ? the moſt illiterate mechanic 
would in all reſpects be a more acceptable 
man, who would be frolickſome with his 
wife, free with his friends, jovial at a feaſt, 
pliable in converſe, and obliging to all com- 
pany. But I am tired out with this part of 
my ſubject, and ſo muſt paſs to ſome other 
topics. | 

And now, were any one placed on that tower 
from whence Jove is fancied by the poets 
to ſurvey the world, he would all around diſ- 
cern how many grievances and calamities our 
whole life is on every ſide encompaſſed with: 
how unclean our birth, how troubleſome our 
tendance in the cradle, how liable our child- 
hood is to a thouſand misfortunes, how toil- 
fome and full of drudgery our riper years, how 


heavy and uncomfortable our old age, and 
' laſtly, * 
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laſtly, how unwelcome the unavoidableneſs of 
death. Farther, in every courſe of life, how 
many wrecks there may be of torturing diſ- 
eaſes, how many unhappy accidents may ca- 
ſually occur, how many unexpected diſaſters 
may ariſe, and what ſtrange alterations may 
one moment produce ? not to mention ſuch 
miſeries as men are mutually the cauſe of, 
as poverty, impriſonment, flander, reproach, 
revenge, treachery, malice, coulinage, deceit, 
and ſo many more, as to reckon them all would 
be as puzzling arithmetic as the numbering 
of the ſand. 

How mankind became environed with ſuch 
hard circumſtances, or what deity impoſed 
theſe plagues, as a penance on rebellious mor- 
tals, I am not now at leiſure to enquire ; but 
whoever ſeriouſly takes them into conſideration, 
he muſt needs commend the valour of the 
Mileſian virgins, who voluntarily killed them- 
ſelves to get rid of a troubleſome world : and 
how many wiſe men have took the ſame 
courſe of becoming their own executioners ; 
among whom, not to mention Diogenes, 
Xenocrates, Cato, Caſſius, Brutus, and other 
heroes, the ſelf-denying Chiron is never 
enough to be commended, who, when he was 
offered by Apollo the privilege of being ex- 
empted from death, and living on to the 
world's end, he refuſed the enticing propoſal 
as deſervedly, thinking it a puniſhment rather 
than reward. 
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But if all were thus wiſe, you ſee how ſoon 
the world would be unpeopled, and what need 
there would be of a ſecond Prometheus, to 
plaiſter the decayed image of mankind, I 
therefore come and ſtand in this gap of danger, 
and prevent farther miſchief; partly by igno- 
rance, partly by inadvertence ; by the oblivion 
of whatever would be grating to remember, and 
the hopes of whatever may be grateful to ex- 
pect, together palliating all griets with an in- 
termixture of pleaſure, whereby I make men 
ſo far from being weary of their lives, that when 
their thread is ſpun to its full length, they are 
yet unwilling todie, and mighty hardly brought 
to take their laſt farewel of their friends, Thus 
ſome decrepid old fellows, that look as hollow 
as the grave into which they are falling, that 


| rattle in the throat at every word they ſpeak, 


that can eat no meat but what is tender enough 
to ſuck, that have more hair on their beard 
than they have on their head, and go ſtoop— 
ing toward the duſt they mutt ſhortly return 
to, whoſe ſkin ſeems already dreſt into parch- 
ment, and their bones ready dried into a ſkele- 
ton ; theſe ſhadows of men ſhall be wonderful 
ambirious of living longer, and therefore fence 
off the attacks of death with all imaginable 
ſights and impoſtures : one ſhall new dye his 
grey hairs, for fear their colour ſhould betray 
his age; another ſhall ſpruce himſelf up in a 
light periwig; a third ſhall repair the loſs 
of his teeth with an ivory ſet; and a fourth 

| perhaps 
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perhaps ſhall fall deeply in love with a young 
girl, and accordingly court her with as much 
of gaiety and briſkneſs as the hiveheſt ſpark in 
the whole town ; and we cannot but know 
that for an old man to marry a young wife 
without a portion, to be a cooler to other men's 
luſt, is grown ſo common, that it is become 
the alamode of the times, And what 1s yet 
more comical, you ſhall have ſome wrinkled 
old women, whoſe very looks are a ſufficient 
antidote to leachery, that ſhall be canting out, 
Al, life is a feet thing, and ſo run a cates 
wawling, and hire ſome ſtrong backed ſtallions 
to recover their almoſt loſt ſenſe of feeling; 
and to ſet themſelves off the better, they ſhall 


paint and dawb their faces, always ſtand a 


tricking up themſelves at their looking-glaſs, 
go naked-necked, bare-breaſted, be tickled at a 
ſmutty Jeſt, dance among the young girls, write 
love-letters, and do all the other little knacks 
of decoying hot-blooded ſuitors; and in the 
mean while, however they are laughed at, they 
enjoy themſelves to the full, live up to their 
hearts deſire, and want for nothing that may 
compleat their happineſs, As for thoſe that 
think them herein ſo ridiculous, I would have 
them give an ingenious anſwer to this one 
query, whether if Folly or hanging were left 
to their choice, they had not much rather live 
like fools, than die like dogs? but what mat- 
ter is it if theſe things are reſented by the vul- 
gar ? their ill word is no injury to fools, who 

arg 
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ate either altogether inſenfible of any affront, 


or at leaſt, lay it not much to heart. If they 


were knocked on the head, or had their brains 
daſhed out, they would have ſome cauſe to 
complain; but alas, ſlander, calumny, and dif- 
grace, are no other way injurious than as they 


are interpreted; nor otherwife evil, than as 


they are thought to-be'ſo;z what harm is it then 
if all perfons deride and ſcoff you, if you bear 
but up in your own thoughts, and be your 
ſelf thoroughly conceited of your deſerts ?. and 
pr'ythee, why ſhould it be thought any 
ſcandal to be a fool, ſince the being ſo is one 
part of our nature and eſſence; and as ſo, our 
not being wiſe can no more reaſonably be 1 im- 
puted as a fault, than it would be proper to 
laugh at a man becauſe he cannot fly in the air 
like ; birds and fowls; becauſe he goes not on all 
four as beaſts of the field ; becauſe he does not 
wear a pair of viſible Vorne as a creſt on his 


forehead, like bulls or ſtags; by the ſame figure 


we may-call a horſe unhappy becauſe he was 
never taught his grammar; and an ox miſerable 
for that he never learnt to fence ; Jr ſure as a 


valuable, ſo a man, for being a pon is never 


the more unfortunate, it being by nature and 


providence fo ordarned for each, 

Ay, but (ſay our patrons of wiſdom) the 
knowledge of arts and ſciences is purpoſely at- 
tainable by men, that the defect of natural 
parts may be ſupplied by the help of acquired; 
as if it were probable that nature, which had 
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been ſo exact and curious in the mechaniſm of 
flowers, herbs and flies, ſhould have bungled 
moſt in her maſter-piece, and made man as it 
were by halves, to be afterwards poliſhed and 
refined by his own induſtry, in the attainment 
of ſuch ſciences as the Egyptians feigned 
were invented by their god Theuth, as a 
plague ſure, and puniſhment to ' mankind, be- 
ing ſo far from augmenting their happineſs, 
that they do not anſwer that end they were 
firſt deſigned for, which was the improvement 
of memory, as Plato in his Phædrus does wit- 
tily obſerve, 

In the firſt golden age of the world there 
was no need of theſe perplexities ; there was 
then no other ſort of learning but what was 
naturally collected from every man's common 
ſenſe, improved by an eaſy experience, What 
uſe could there have been for grammar, when 
all men ſpoke the ſame mother-tongue, and 
aimed at no higher pitch of oratory than barely 
to be underſtood by each other ? what need 
il of logic, when they were too wiſe to enter 
| into any diſpute ? or what occaſion for rheto- 
ric, where no difference aroſe to require any 
laborious deciſions ? and as little reaſon had 
| they to be tied up by any laws, fince the dic- 
wm. tates of nature and common morality were re- 
1 ſtraint and obligation ſufficient; and as to 
| all the myſteries of providence, they made 
them rather the object of their wonder than 
of their curioſity; and therefore were not ſo 
pre- 
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ERASMUS IN PRAISE OF FOLLY. 7 
preſumptuous as to dive into the depths of 


nature, to labour for the ſolving all phœno- 


mena in aſtronomy, or to rack their brain in 
the ſplitting of entities, and unfolding the niceſt 
ſpeculations, Judging it a crime for any man 
to aim at what is put beyond the reach of his 
ſhallow. apprehenfion, 

Thus was ignorance in the infancy of the 
world, as much the parent of happineſs as it 
has been fince of devotion ; but as ſoon as the 
golden age began by degrees to degenerate 
into more droſſy metals, then were arts like- 
wiſe invented: yet at firſt but few in number, 
and thoſe rarely underſtood, till in farther pro- 
ceſs of time the ſuperſtition of the Chaldeans, 
and the curioſity ' of the Grecians, ſpawned ſo 
many ſubtilties, that now it is almoſt the work 
of an age to be thoroughly acquainted with all 
the criticiſms in grammar only. And among 
all the ſeveral arts, thoſe are proportionably 
moſt eſteemed that come neareſt to weak- 
neſs and Folly.” For thus divines may bite 
their nails, and naturaliſts may blow their 
fingers, aſtrologers may know their own fortune 
is to be poor, and the | logician may ſhut his fiſt, 
and graſp the wind. 


While all theſe 1 fellows, cannot. abdike 
So great a figure as a fmgle quack. 


And in this profeſſion, thoſe that kave moſt 
confidence, though leaſt ſkill, ſhall be ſure of 
the greateſt cuſtom ; and indeed this whole 
wh F 2 art 
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art as it is now practiſed,. is but one in- 
corporated compound of craft and impoſ- 

ture, | 
Next to the phyſician comes (he, who per- 
haps will commence a ſuit with me for not 
being placed before him, I mean) the lawyer, 
who is ſo filly as to be ignoramus to à proverb, 
and yet by ſuch are all difficulties. reſolved, 
all controverſies determined, and . all affairs 
managed ſo much to their own advantage, 
that they get thoſe eſtates. to themſelves which 
they are employed to recover for their clients : 
while the poor divine in the mean time ſhall 
have the lice crawl upon his thread-bare-gown, 
before, by all his ſweat and drudgery, he ean 
get money enough to purchaſe a new one. 
As thoſe arts therefore are moſt advantageous 
to their reſpectiye profeſſors which are fartheſt 
diſtant from wiſdom, ſo are thoſe perſons in- 
comparably moſt happy that have leaſt to do 
with any at all, but jog on in the common 
road of nature, which will never miſlead us, 
except we voluntarily leap over thoſe bound- 
aries, which ſhe has cantiouſly ſet to our finite 
beings. Nature glitters moſt in her own plain, 
homely garb, and then gives the greateſt 
lied from all artificial 


garniſh, . : \ 
Thus if we enquire" into the ſtate of all 
dumb creatures, we, ſhall find theſe fare beſt 
that are left to nature's co duct; as to inſtance 
be admired than the 
induſtry 
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induſtry and contrivance of theſe little animals? 
what architect couid ever form ſo curious a 
ſtructure, as they, give a model of in their 
inimitable -: combs? what kingdom can be 
governed with better diſcipline than they 
exactly obſerve in their reſpective hives ? 
while the horſe, by turning a rebel to nature, 
and becoming a flave. to man, undergoes, the 
worſt of tyranny 3 he is ſometimes ſpurred en 
to battle ſo long till he draw his guts after him 
for frapping, and at laſt falls down, and bites 
the ground inſtead of graſs, not to mention the 
penalty of his jaws being curbed, his tail 
docked, his back wrung, his fides ſpur-galled, 
his cloſe impriſonment in a ſtable, his rapſhin 
and fetters when he runs a-graſs, and a great 
many other plagues, which he might have 
avoided, if he had kept to that firſt ſtation of 
freedom which nature placed him in. How 
much more deſirable is the unconfined range 


of flies and birds, who living by inſtinct, would. 


want nothing to complete their happineſs, if, 
ſome well-employed Domitian - would not per- 
ſecute the former, nor the fly fowler lay ſnares 
and gins for the intrapping of the other? And 
it young birds, before their unfledged wings 


can carry them from the neſts, are caught, 


and pent up in a cage, for the being taught to 


fing, or whiſtle, all their new tunes make not 


half ſo ſweet muſic as their wild notes, and 
natural melody ; ſo much does- that which 1s 


but rough-drawn by nature ſurpaſs and excel 
F 3 all 
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all the additional paĩnt and varniſh of art. And 
we cannot ſure but commend and admire that 
Pythagorean cock, which (as Lucian relates) 
had been ſueceſſively a man, a woman; k prince, 
a ſubject, a fiſh, a horſe; and a frog; after all 
his experience he ſummed up his pudgment in 


this cenſure, that man was the moſt wretched 


and deplorable of all creatures, all other pa- 
tiently grazing within the encloſures of nature, 
while man only broke out, and ſtrayed beyond 
thoſe ſafer limits, which he was juſtly confined 
to. And Gryllus is to be adjudged wiſer than 
the much counſelling Ulyſſes, in as much as 
when by the enchantment of Circe he had been 
turned into a hog, he would not lay down his 
ſwiniſhnefs, nor forſake his beloved ſtye, to run 
the peril of a hazardous voyage. For a farther 
confirmation whereof I have the authority of 
Homer, that captain of all poetry, who, as he 
gives to mankind in general the epithet of 
wretched and unhappy, ſo he beſtows in par- 
ticular upon Ulyſſes the title of miſerable, 
which he never attributes to Paris, Ajax, 
Achilles, or any other of the commanders ; 
and that for this reaſon, becauſe Ulyſſes was 
more crafty, cautious, and wiſe than any of 
the reſt. - 

As thoſe therefore fall ſhorteſt of happineſs 
that reach higheſt at wiſdom, meeting with the 
greater repulſe for ſoaring beyond the boun- 
daries of their nature, and without remem- 
bering themſelves to be but men, like the fallen 

angels 
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ungels, daring them to vie with Omnipotence, 
and. giant-like ſcale heaven with the engines 
of their own brain; ſo are thoſe , moſt exalted 
in the road of bliſs, that degenerate neareſt into 
brutes, and quietly diveſt themſelves of all uſe 
and exerciſe of reaſon, | 
And this we can prove by a familiar in- 


ſtance. As namely, can there be any one ſort 


of men that enjoy themſelves better than thoſe 
which we call 1deots, changelings, fools and 
naturals ? It may perhaps ſound harfh, but 
upon due conſideration it will be found abun- 
dantly true, that theſe perſons in all circum- 
ſtances fare beſt, and live moſt comfortably : 
as firſt, they are void of all fear, which is a very 
great privilege to be exempted from; they 
are troubled with no remorſe, nor pricks of 
conſcience; they are not frighted with any 
bugbear ſtories of another world ;, they ſtartle 
not at the fancied appearance of ghoſts, or ap- 
paritions; they are not racked with the 
dread of impending miſchiefs, nor bandied 


with the hopes of any expected enjoyment : 
in ſhort, they are unaſſaulted by all thoſe 


legions of cares that war againſt the quiet of 
rational ſouls; they are aſhamed of nothing, 
fear no man, baniſh the uneaſineſs of ambition, 
envy, and love; and to add the reverſion of a 
future happineſs to the enjoyment of a preſent 
one, they have no fin neither to anſwer for, 
divines unanimouſly maintaining, that a groſs 
and unayoidable ignorance does not only ex- 
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tenuate and abate from the aggravation, but 

wholly expiate the guilt of any immorality. 
Come'now'then as many of you as challenge 
the reſpect of being accounted wiſe, ingenu- 
ouſly confeſs how many infurreCtions of rebel- 
lious thoughts, and pangs of a labouring mind, 
ye are perpetually thrown and tortured with ; 
reckon up all thoſe inconveniencies that you 
are unavoinably ſubject to, and then tell me 
whether fools, by being exempted from all theſe 
embroilments, are not infinitely more free and 
happy than yourſelves? add to this, that fools 
do not barely laugh, and ſing, and play the 
good fellow, alone to themſelves, but as it is 
the nature of good to be communicative, ſo 
they impart their mirth to others, by making 
ſport for the whole company they are at any 
time engaged in, as if providence purpofely 
deſigned them for an antidote to melancholy; 
whereby they make all perſons ſo fond of their 
ſociety, that they are weleomed to all places, 
: hugged, careſſed, and defended ; a liberty given 
them of ſaying or doing any thing; ſo well be- 
loved, that none dares to offer them the leaſt 
injury ; nay, the moſt ravenous beaſts of prey 
will paſs by them untouched, as if by inſtinct 
they were warned that ſuch innocence ought to 
receive no hurt. Farther, their converſe is ſo 
acceptable in the court of princes, that fe 
kings will banquet, walk, or take any other 
diverſion without their attendance ; nay, and 
had much rather have their company, than 
that 
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that of their graveft counſellors, whom they 
maintain more for faſhion-ſake than good-will ; 
nor is it ſo ſtrange that theſe fools ſhould be 
preferred before graver politicians, fince theſe 
laſt, by their harſh, ſour advice, and ill-timing 
the truth, are fit only to put a prince out of 
humour, while 'the other laugh, and talk, 
and joke, without any danger of diſobliging. 
It is one farther very commendable property 
of fools, that they always ſpeak the truth, than 
which there is nothing more noble and heroical. 
For ſo, though Plato relate it as a ſentence of 
Alcibiades, that in the ſea of drunkenneſs truth 
ſwims uppermoſt, and fo wine is the only teller 
of truth, yet this character may mire juſtly be 
aſſumed by me, as I can make good from the 


authority of- Euripides, who lays down this as 


an axiom, that children and fools always ſpeak the 
truth, Whatever the tool has in his heart, he 
betrays it in his face; or what is more notifying, 
diſcovers it by his words; while the wiſe man, 
as Euripides obſerves, carries a double tongue; 
the one to ſpeak what may be ſaid, the other 
what ought to be ; the one what truth, the other 
what the time requires; whereby he can in a 
trice ſo alter his judgment, as to prove that to be 
now white, which he had juſt before ſwore to be 
black; like the ſatyr at his pottage, blowing hot 
and cold at the ſame breath; in his lips profeſſing 
one thing, when in his heart he means another, 

Farthermore, princes in their greateſt 


aner; ſeem upon this account unhappy, in 
that 
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that they miſs the advantage of being told the 
truth, and are ſhammed off by a parcel of in- 
ſinuating courtiers, that acquit | themſelves. as 
flatterers more than as friends. But ſome will 
perchance object, that princes do not love to 
hear the truth, and therefore wiſe men muſt be 
very cautious how they behave themſelves be- 
fore them, leſt they ſhould take too great a 
liberty in ſpeaking what is true, rather than 
what is acceptable. This muſt be confeſſed, 
truth indeed 1s ſeldom. palatable to the ears of 
kings, yet fools have ſo great a privilege as to 
have free leave, not only to ſpeak bare truths, 
but the moſt bitter ones too; ſo as the ſame 
reproof, which had it come from the mouth 
of a wiſe man would have coſt him his head, 
being blurted out by a fool, is not only par- 
doned, but well taken, and rewarded. For 
truth hath naturally a mixture of pleaſure, if it 
carry with it nothing of offence to the perſon 
whom it is applied to; and the happy knack 
of ordering it ſo is beſtowed only on fools. * Tis 
for the ſame' reaſon that this ſort of men are 
more fondly beloved by women, who like their 
tumbling them about, and playing with them, 
though never ſo boiſterouſly, pretending to take 
that only in jeſt, which they would have to be 
meant in earneſt, as that ſex is very, ingenious 
in palliating and diſſembling the bent of their 

wanton inclinations. 5 
But to return. An additional happineſs of 
theſe fools appears farther in this, that when 
they 
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they have run merrily on to their laſt ſtage of 
life, they neither find any fear, nor feel any pain 
to die, but march contentedly to the other 
world, where their company ſure muſt be as 
acceptable as it was here upon earth. 

Let us draw now a compariſon between the 
condition. of a fool and that of a wiſe man, 
and ſee how infinitely the one out-weighs the 
other. 

. Give me any inſtance then? of a man as wiſe 
as you can fancy him poſlible to be, that has 
ſpent all his younger years in poring upon 
books, and trudging after learning, in the pur- 
ſuit whereof he ſquanders away the pleaſanteſt 
time of his life, in watching, ſweat, and faſting, 
and in his latter days he never taſtes one mouth- 
ful of delight, but is always ſtingy, poor, de- 
jected, melancholy, burthenſome to himſelf, 
and unwelcome to others ; pale, lean, thin- 


jawed, fickley ; contracting by his ſedentarineſs 


ſuch hurtful diſtempers as bring him to an un- 
timely death, like roſes plucked betore they 
ſhatter. Thus have you the draught of a wiſe 
man's happineſs, more the object of a commi- 
ſerating pity, than of an ambitious envy. 

But now again come the croaking Stoics, 
and tell me in mood and figure, that nothing 
is more miſerable than the being mad ; but 
the being a fool is the being mad, therefore 
there is nothing more miſerable than the being 
a fool. Alas, this is but a fallacy, the diſ- 
covery whereof ſolves the force of the whole 
ſyllogiſm, Well then, they argue ſubtilly, 
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it is true, but a Socrates in Plato makes two 
Venuſes and two Cupids, and ſhews how their 
actions and properties ought not to be con- 


tounded; ſo theſe diſputants, if they had not 


been mad themſelves, ſnould have diſtinguiſted 
between a double madneſs in others: and 


there is certainly a great difference in the na- 


ture as well as in the degrees of them, and 
they are not both equally ſcandalous ;- for 
Horace ſeems to take delight in one ſort, when 
he ſays, | 


Does welcome frenzy make me thus miſtake ? 


And Plato in his Phædron ranks the mad- 
neſs of poets, of prophets, and of lovers, among 
thoſe properties which conduce to a happy life. 
And Virgil, in the fixth ZEneid, gives this 
epithet to his induſtrious Aneas, 


Tf you il proceed to theſe your mad attempts, 


And indeed there is a two-fold ſort of madneſs, 
the one that which the furies bring from hell ; 
thoſe that are herewith poſſeſſed are . hurried 
on to wars and contentions, by an inexhauſt- 
ible thirſt of power and riches, inflamed to ſome 
infamous and unlawful luſt, inraged to act the 
parricide, ſeduced to become guilty of inceſt, 
ſacrilege, or ſome other of thoſe crimſon-dyed 
crimes ; or, finally, to be ſo pricked in con- 
ſcience as to be laſhed and ſtung with the whips 
and ſnakes of grief and remorſe. But there is ano- 
ther ſort of madneſs that proceeds from Folly, 


ful 
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ful that it is thoroughly good and deſirable: and 
this happens when by a harmleſs miſtake in 
the judgment of things the mind 1s freed from 
thoſe cares which would otherwiſe gratingly 
afflict it, and ſmoothed over with a content 
and ſatis faction it could not under other circum- 
ſtances ſo happily enjoy. And this is that 
comfortable apathy or inſenſibleneſs which 
Cicero, in an epiſtle to his friend Atticus, 
wiſhes himſelf maſter of, that he might the 
leſs take to heart thoſe inſufferable outrages 
committed by the tyrannizing triumvirate, 
Lepidus, Antonius, and Auguſtus. That 
Grecian likewiſe had a happy time of it, who 
was ſo frantic as to fit a whole day in the 
empty theatre, laughing, ſhouting, and clapping 
his hands, as if he had really ſeen ſome pa- 
thetic tragedy acted to the life, when indeed 
all was no more than the ſtrength of imagina-— 
tion, and the efforts of delufion, while in all 
other reſpects the ſame perſon behaved himſelf 
very diſcreetly, was 


Saweet to his friends, to*s wife obliging, Rind, 
And ſo averſe from a revengeful mind, 

That had his ſervants unſcal'd hit bottÞd wine, 
He would not fret nor deggedly repines 


And when by a courſe of pbyſic he was reco- 
vered from this frenzy, he looked upon his 


cure ſo far from a kindneſs, that he thus rea- 


tons the caſe with his friends; 
G | This 
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T han the diſeaſe, the cure augments the pain 


This remedy, my Friends, is worſe i th' main c 
My only hope is a relapſe again. 


And certainly they were the more mad of the 
two who endeavoured to bereave him of ſo 
pleaſing a delirium, and recal all the aches of 
his head, by diſpelling the miſts of his brain. 

I have not yet determined, whether it be 
proper to include all the defects of ſenſe and 
underſtanding under the common genius of 
madneſs ; for if any one be ſo ſhort- ſighted 
as to take a mule for an aſs, or ſo ſhallow- 
pated as to admire a paltry ballad for an ele- 
gant poem, he 1s not thereupon immediately 
cenſured as mad, But if any one let not 
only his ſenſes but his judgment be impoſed 
upon 1n the moſt ordinary common concerns, 
he ſhall come under the ſcandal of being 
thought next door to a madman, As ſup- 
poſe any one ſhould hear an aſs bray, and 
ſhould take it for raviſhing muſic ; or if any 
one, born a beggar, ſhould fancy himſelf as 
great as a prince, or the like, But this ſort 
of madneſs, if (as is moſt uſual) it be accom- 
panied with pleaſure, brings a great ſatis faction 
both to thoſe who are poſſeſſed with it them- 
ſelves, and thoſe who deride it in others, 
though they are not both equally frantic. 
And this ſpecies of madneſs is of larger ex- 
tent than the. world commonly imagines, Thus 


the whole tribe of madmen make ſport among 
them · 
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themſelves, while one laughs at another ; he 
that is more mad, many times jeering him that 
is leſs ſo. But indeed the greater each man's 
madneſs is, the greater is his happineſs, if it 
be but ſuch a ſort as proceeds from an exceſs 
of folly, which is ſo epidemical a diſtemper, 
that it is hard to find any one man fo unin- 
fected as not to have ſometimes a fit or two of 
ſome ſort of frenzy. There is only this diffe- 
rence between the ſeveral patients, he that ſhall 
take a broom-ſtick for a ſtrait-bodied woman, 
1s without more ado ſentenced for a madman, 
becauſe this is ſo ſtrange a blunder as very 
ſeldom happens 3 whereas, he whoſe wife is a 
common jilt, that keeps a warehouſe free for all 
cuſtomers, and yet ſwears ſhe 1s as chaſte as an 
untouched virgin, and hugs himſelf in his con- 
tented miſtake, is ſcarce taken notice of, be- 
cauſe he fares no worſe than a great many 
more of his good-natured neighbours. Among 
theſe are to be ranked ſuch as take an immo- 
derate delight in hunting, and think no muſic 
comparable to the ſounding of horns and the 
yelping of beagles; and were they to take 
phyſic, would no queſtion think the moſt ſo- 
vereign virtues to be in the album Græcum of 
a dog's turd, When they have run down their 
game, what ſtrange pleaſure they take in cut- 
ting of it up! Cows and ſheep may be ſlaughtered 
by common butchers, but what 1s killed in 
hunting muſt be broken up by none under a 
gentleman, who ſhall throw down his hat, fall 

G 2 devoutly 
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devoutly on his knees, and drawing out a 
flaſhing hanger (for a common knife is not 
good enough) after ſeveral ceremonies ſhall 
diſſect all the parts as artifically as the beſt 
ſkilled ,anatomiſt, while all that ſtand round 
ſhall look very intently, and ſeem to be 
mightily ſurprized with the novelty, though they 
have ſcen the fame an hundred times before; 
and he that can but dip his finger and taſte 
of the blood, ſhall think his own bettered by 
it: and though the conſtant feeding on ſuch 
diet does but aſſimilate them to the nature of 
thoſe beaſts they eat of, yet they will ſwear 
that veniſon is meat for princes, and that 
their living upon it makes them as preat as 
emperors. 

Near a-kin to theſe are ſuch as take a 
great fancy for building; they raiſe up, pull 
down, begin anew, alter the model, and never 
reſt till they run themſelves out of their whole 
eſtate, taking up ſuch a compaſs for buildings, 
till they leave themſelves not one foot of land 
to live upon, nor one poor cottage to ſhelter 
themſelves from cold and hunger; and yet all 
the while are mighty proud of their contri- 
vances, and ſing a ſweet requiem to their own 
happineſs. | 

To theſe are to be added thoſe plodding 
virtuoſos, who plunder the moſt inward re- 
ceſſes of nature for the pillage of a new in- 
vention, and rake over fea and land for the 
turning up ſome hitherto latent myſtery ; and 
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are ſo continually tickled with the hopes of 
ſucceſs, that they ſpare for no coſt nor pains, 
but trudge on; and upon a defeat in one at- 
tempt, courageouily tack about to another, 
and fail upon new experiments, never giving 
over till they have calcined their whole eſtate 
to aſhes, and have not money enough left un- 
melted to purchaſe one crucible or limbeck: 
and yet after all, they are not ſo much diſ- 
couraged, but that they dream fine things ſtill, 
and animate others what they can to the like 
undertakings ; nay, when their hopes come to 
the laſt paſp, after all their diſappointments, 
they have yet one ſalvo for their credit, that 


In great exploits our bare attempts ſuffices 


And ſo inveigh againſt the ſhortneſs of their 
life, which allows them not time enough to 
bring their deſigns to maturity and per- 
fection. 

Whether dice-players may be ſo favour- 
ably dealt with as to be admitted among the 
reſt is ſcarce yet reſolved upon; but ſure it is 
hugely vain and ridiculous, when we ſee ſome 
perſons ſo devoutly addicted to this diverſion, 
that at the firſt rattle of the box their heart 
ſhakes within them, and keeps conſort with 


the motion of the dice; they are egged on ſo 


long with the hopes of always winning, till at 
laſt, in a literal ſenſe, they have thrown away 
their whole eſtate, and made ſhipwreck of all 
they have, ſcarce eſcaping to ſhore with their 
own cloaths to their backs ; thinking it in the 
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mean while a great piece of religion to be juft 
in the payment of their ſtakes, and will cheat 
any creditor fooner than him who truſts them 
in play; and that poring old men, that cannot 
tell their caſt without the help of ſpectacles, 
ſhould be ſweating at the ſame fport; nay, 
that ſuch decrepit blades, as by the gout have 
loſt the uſe of their fingers, ſhould look over, 
and hire others to throw for them ; this in- 
deed is prodigiouſly extravagant; but the con- 
ſequence of it ends ſo oft in downright mad- 
neſs, that it ſeems rather to belong to the furies 
than to Folly, 

The next to be placed among the regiment 
of fools are ſuch as make a trade of telling or 
enquiring after incredible ſtories, of miracles, and 
prodigies ; never doubting that a lie will choak 
them, they will muſter up a thouſand ſeveral 
ſtrange relations of ſpirits, ghoſts, apparitions, 
raiſing of the devil, and ſuch like bugbears of 
ſuperſtition, which the farther they are from 
being probably true, the more greedily they 
are ſwallowed, and the more devoutly believed, 
And theſe abſurdities do not only bring an empty 
pleaſure, and cheap divirtiſement, but they are 
a good trade, and procure a comfortable in- 
come to ſuch prieſts and friars as by this craft 
get their gain. To theſe again are nearly re- 
lated ſuch others as attribute ſtrange virtues to 
the ſhrines and images of ſaints and martyrs, 
and ſo would make their credulous proſelytes 
believe, that if they pay their devotion to St. 
Chriſtopher in the morning, they ſhall be 
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guarded and ſecured the day following from all 
dangers and misfortunes ; if ſoldiers, when 
they firſt take arms, ſhall come and mumble 
over ſuch a ſet prayer before the picture of 
St. Barbara, they fhall return ſafe from all en- 
gagements ; or if any pray to Eraſmus on ſuch 
particular hohdays, with the ceremony of wax 
candles, and other fopperics, he ſhall in a ſhort 
time be rewarded with a plentiful increaſe of 
wealth and riches. The chriſtians have now 
their gigantic St. George, as well as the 
pagans had their Hercules; they paint the ſaint 
on horſeback, and drawing the horſe in ſplen- 
did trappings, very gloriouſly accoutred, they 
ſcarce refrain in a literal ſenſe from worſhip- 
ping the very beaſt, 

What ſhall I ſay of ſuch as cry up and main- 
tain the cheat of pardons and indulgencies ? 
that by theſe compute the time of each ſoul's 12- 
fidence in purgatory, and aſſign them a longer or 
ſhorter continuance, according as they purchaſe 
more or fewer of theſe paltry pardons, and 
ſaleable exemptions ? or what can be faid bad 
enough of others, as pretend that by the force 
of ſuch magical charms, or by the fumbling 
over their beads in the rehearſal of ſuch and 
7 ſuch petitions (which ſome religious impoſtors 
invented either for diverſion, or what is 
more likely, for advantage) they ſhall procure 
riches, honour, pleaſure, health, long life, a 
luſty old age, nay, after death a fitting at the 


right hand of our Saviour in his kingdom; 


k though as to this laſt part of their happineſs, 
| they 
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they care not how long it be deferred, having 
ſcarce any appetite toward a taſting the joys 
of heaven, till they are ſurfeited, glutted with, 
and can no longer reliſh their enjoyments on 
earth, By this eaſy way of purchaſing par- 
dons, any notorious highwayman, and plun- 
dering ſoldier, or any bribe-taking judge, ſhall 
diſburſe ſome part of their unjuſt gains, and fo 
think all their groſſeſt impieties ſufficiently 
atoned for; ſo many perjuries, luſts, drunken- 
neſſes, quarrels, bloodſheds, treats, treacheries, 
and all ſorts of debaucheries, ſhall all be, as it 
were, {truck a bargain for, and ſuch a contract 
made as if they had paid off all arrears, and 
might now begin upon a new ſcore. 

And what can be more ridiculous, than for 
ſome others to be confident of going to hea- 
ven by repeating daily thoſe ſeven verſes out 
of the Pſalms, which the devil taught St. Ber- 
nard, thinking thereby to have put a trick upon 
him, but that he was over-reached in his cun- 
ning. 

Several of theſe fooleries, which are ſo 
groſs and abſurd, as I myſelf am even a- 
ſhamed to own, are practiſed and admired, not 
only by the vulgar, but by ſuch proficients in 
religion as one might well expect ſhould have 
more Wit. 

From the ſame principles of folly proceeds 
the cuſtom of each country's challenging their 
particular guardian faint ; nay, each ſaint has 


his diſtinct office allotted to him, and is ac- © 
cordingly addreſs'd upon the reſpective oc- 
| caſions: 
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caſions; as one for the tooth- ach, a ſecond to 
grant an eaſy delivery in child-birth, a third 
to help perſons to loſt goods, another to pro- 
tect ſeamen in a long voyage, another to guard 
the farmers? cows and ſheep, and ſo on; for to 
rehearſe all inſtances would be extremely te- 
dious. 4 

There are ſome more cathohc ſaints pe- 
titioned upon all occaſions, as more eſpecially 
the Virgin Mary, whoſe blind devotees think 
it manners now to place the mother before 
the ſon, 

And of all the prayers and interceſſions 
that are made to theſe reſpective ſaints, the 
ſubſtance of ' them 1s no more than downright 
Folly. Among all the trohpies that for tokens 
of gratitude are hung upon the walls and ceil- 
ings of churches, you ſhall find no relicks pre- 
ſented as a memorandum of any that were ever 
cured of Folly, or had been made one dram 
the wiſer. One perhaps after a ſhipwreck got 
ſafe to ſhore ; another recovered when he had 
been run through by an enemy ; one, when all 
his fellow-ſoldiers were killed upon the ſpot, 
as cunningly perhaps as cowardly, made his 
eſcape from the field; another, while he was 
hanging, the rope broke, and ſo he ſaved his 
neck, and renewed his licence for practiſing 
his old trade of thieving; another broke jail, 
and got looſe; a patient, againſt his phyſi- 
can's will, recovered of a dangerous fever ; 
another drank poiſon, which putting him into 
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a violent looſeneſs, did his body more good 
than hurt, to the great grief of his wife, who 
hoped upon this occafion to have become a 
joyful widow ; another had his waggon over- 
turned, and yet none of his horſes lamed ; an- 
other had caught a greivous fall, and yet re- 
covered from the bruiſe ; another had been 
tampering with his neighbour's wife, and 
eſcaped very narrowly from being catched by 
the enraged cuckold in the very act. After 
all theſe acknowledgments of eſcapes from 
ſuch fingular dangers, there is none (as I have 
before intimated) that returns thanks for being 
freed from Folly ; Folly being ſo ſweet and. 
luſcious, that it is rather ſued for as a happi- 
neſs, than deprecated as a puniſhment. But 
why ſhould IT launch out into ſo wide a ſea of 
ſuperſtitions ? 


Had J as many tongues as Argus eyes, 
Briareus hands, they all wou'd not ſuffice, 
Folly in all her ſhapes t epitomixe. 


Almoſt all chriſtians being wretchedly en- 
ſlaved to blindneſs and ignorance, which the 
prieſts are ſo far from preventing or removing, 
that they blacken the darkneis, and promote 
the deluſion, wiſely foreſecing that the people 
(like cows, which never give down their milk 
ſo well as when they are gently ſtroaked) 
would part with leſs if they knew more, their 
bounty procecding only from a miſtake of 


charity. Now tf any grave wiſe man ſhould 
ſtand 
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ſtand up, and unſeaſonably ſpeak the truth, 
telling every one that a pious life is the only 
way of ſecuring a happy death; that the beſt 
title to a pardon of our fins is purchaſed by a 
hearty abhorrence of our guilt, and ſincere re- 
ſolutions of amendment; that the beſt devo- 
tion which can be paid to any ſaints is to imi- 
tate them in their exemplary life; if he ſhould 
proceed thus to inform them of their ſeveral 
miſtakes, there would be quite another eſti- 
mate put upon tears, watchings, maſſes, faſt- 
ings, and other ſeverities, which before were 
ſo much prized, as perſons will now be vexed 
to loſe that ſatisfa&tion they formerly found in 
them. 

In the ſame predicament of fools are to be 
ranked ſuch, as while they are yet living, and in 
good health, take ſo great care how they ſhall 
be buried when they die, that they ſolemnly ap- 
point how many torches, how many eſcutch- 
eons, how many gloves to be given, and how 
many mourners they will have at their funeral; 
as if they thought they themſelves in their cof- 
fins could be ſenſible of what reſpect was paid 
to their corps; or as if they doubted they 
ſhould reſt a whit the leſs quiet in the grave if 
they were with leſs ſtate and pomp interred, 

Now though I am in ſo great haſte, as 1 
would not willingly be ſtopped or detained, yet 
I cannot. paſs by without beſtowing ſome re- 
marks upon another fort of fools, who though 
their firſt deſcent was perhaps no better than 
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from a tapſter or tinker, yet highly value 
themſelves upon their birth and parentage, 
One fetches his pedigree from Aneas, another 
from Brute, a third from king Arthur : they 
hang up their anceſtors worm caten pictures as 
records of antiquity, and keep a long liſt of 
their predeceſſors, with an account of all their 
offices and titles, while they themſelves are but 
tranſcripts of their forefathers? dumb ſtatues, 
and degenerate even into thoſe very beaſts 
which they carry in their coat of arms as en- 
ſigns of their nobility : and yet by a ſtrong 
preſumption of their birth and qualily, they 
live not only the moſt pleaſant and unconcerned 
themſelves, but there are not wanting others 
too who cry up theſe brutes almoſt equal to 
the gods. But why ſhould I dwell upon one 
or too inſtances of Folly, when there are ſo 
many of like nature? conceitedneſs and ſeltf- 
love making many by ſtrength of Fancy be- 
lieve themſelves happy, when otherwiſe they 
are really wretched and deſpicable. Thus the 
moit ape-ſfaced, uglieſt fellow in the whole 
town, ſhall think himſelf a mirror of beauty; 
another ſhall be ſo proud of his parts, that if 
he can but mark out a triangle with a pair of 
compaſſes, he thinks he has maſtered all the 
difficulties of geometry, and could outdo Eu- 
chd himſelf, A third ſhall admire himſelf 
for a raviſhing muſician, though he have no 
more {kill in the handling of any inſtrument 
than a pig playing on the organs ; and another 
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that rattles in the throat as hoarſe as a cock 
crows, ſhall be proud of his voice, and think 
he fings like any nightingale, 

There is another very pleaſant ſort of msd 
neſs, whereby perſons aſſume to themſelves 
whatever of accompliſhment they diſcern in 
others. Thus the happy rich ehurl in Seneca, 
who had ſo-ſhort a memory, that he could not 
tell the leaſt ſtory without a ſervant's ſtanding” 
by to prompt him, and was at the ſame time ſo 
weak that he could ſcarce go upright, yet he 
thought he might adventure to accept a chal- 
lenge to a duel, becauſe he kept at home ſome 
luſty, ſturdy fellows, whoſe ſtrength he relied 
upon inſtead of his own. 

It is almoſt needleſs to inſiſt» upon the ſeve- 
ral profeſſors of arts and ſciences, whoare all ſo 
egregiouſly conceited, that they would ſooner 
give up their title to an eſtate in lands, than 
part with the reverſion of their wits : among 
theſe, more eſpecially ſtage-players, muſicians, 
orators and poets, each of which, the more 
of duncery they have, the more of pride, and 
the greater is their ambition; and how notori- 
ouſly ſoever dull they be, they meet with their 
admirers; nay, the more filly they are, the 
higher they are extolled: Folly (as we have 
before intimated) never failing of reſpect and 
eſteem, If therefore every one, the more 
ignorant he is, the greater ſatisfaction he is to 

himſelf, and the more commended by others, 
to what purpoſe is it to ſweat and toil in the 
— purſuit 
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purſuit. of true learning, which ſhall coſt ſo 


many gripes, and pangs of the brain to acquire, 


and when obtained, ſhall only make- the labo- 
rious ſtudent more uneaſy to himſelf, and leſs 
acceptable to others. 

As nature in her diſpenſations of conceited- 
neſs has dealt with private perſons, ſo has ſhe 
given a particular ſmatch of ſelf-love to each 
country and nation. Upon this account it is 
that the Engliſh challenge the prerogative of 
Having the moſt handſome women, or the being 
moſt accompliſhed in the ſkill of mulic, and 
of keeping the beſt tables. The Scotch brag ot 
their gentility, and pretend the genius of their 
native ſoil inclines them to be good diſputants. 
The French think themſelves remarkable for 
complaiſance and good breeding. The Sor- 
boniſts of Paris pretend before any others to 
have made the greateſt proficiency in polemic 
divinity. The Italians value themſelves for 
learning and eloquence ; and, like the Grecians 
of old, account all the world barbarians in re- 
ſpect of themſelves ; to which piece of vanity 
the inhabitants of Rome are more eſpecially 
addicted, pretending themſelves to be owners 
of all thoſe heroic virtues, which their city ſo 
many ages ſince was deſervedly famous for. The 
Venctians ſtand upon their birth and pedigree. 
The Grecians pride themſelves in having been 
the firſt inventers of moſt arts, and in their coun- 
try being famed for the product of ſo many emi- 
nent philoſophers. The Turks, and all the 
other refuſe of Mahometiſm, pretend they 
profeſs 
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profeſs the only true religion, and laugh at all 
chriſtians for ſuperſtitious, narrow-ſouled fools. 
The Jews to this day expect their Meſſias as 
devoutly as they believe in their firſt prophet 
Moſes. The Spaniards challenge the repute of 
being accounted good ſoldiers. And the Ger- 
mans are noted for their tall, proper ſtature, and 
for their {kill in magic. But not to mention 
any more, I ſuppoſe you are already convinced 
how great an improvement and addition to the 
happineſs of human life is occaſioned by ſelf- 
love ; the next ſtep to which is flattery, for as 
ſelf-love is nothing but the coaxing up of our- 
ſelves, ſo the ſame currying and humouring of 
others is termed flattery. 
Flattery, it is true, is now looked upon as 
a ſcandalous name, but it is by ſuch only as 
mind words more than things, They are pre- 
judiced againſt it upon this account, becauſe 
they ſuppoſe it juſtles out all truth and ſince- 
rity; whereas indeed its property is quite con- 
trary, as appears from the examples of ſeveral 
brute creatures. What is more fawning than a 
ſpaniel? and yet what is more faithful to his 
maſter? What is more fond and loving than a 
tame ſquirrel ? and yet what 1s more ſporting 
and inoffenfive ? This little friſking creature 
is kept in a cage to play withal, while lions, 
tigers, leopards, and ſuch other ſavage em- 
blems of rapine and cruelty are ſhewn only 
for ſtate and rarity, and otherwiſe yield no 
pleaſure to their reſpective keepers. 
H 2 There 
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There is indeed a pernicious deſtructive 
ſort of flattery, wherewith rookers and ſharks 
work their ſeveral ends upon ſuch as they can 
make a prey of, by decoying them into traps 
and ſnares beyond recovery ; but that which 
is the effect of folly is of a much different 
nature; it proceeds from a ſoftneſs of ſpirit, 
and a flexibleneſs of good humour, and comes 
far nearer to virtue than that other extreme of 
friendſhip, namely, a ſtiff, four, dogged mo- 
roſeneſs; it refreſhes our minds when tired, 
enlivens them when "melancholy, reinforces 
them when languiſhing, invigorates them when 
heavy, recovers them when fick, and pacifies 
them when rebellious ; it puts us in a method 
how to procure friends, and how to keep them, 
it entices children to ſwallow the bitter rudi- 
ments of learning ; it gives a new ferment to 
the almoſt ſtagnated ſouls of old men ; it both 
reproves and inſtructs principles without offence, 
under the maſk of commendation ; in ſhort, it 
makes every man fond and indulgent of him- 
ſelf, which is indeed no ſmall part of each man's 
happineſs, and at the ſame time renders him 
obliging and complaifant in all company, 
where it is pleaſant to ſee how the aſſes rub 
and ſcratch one another, 'This again 1s a great 
accompliſhment to an orator, a greater to a 
phyſician, and the only one to a poet: in fine, 
it is the beſt ſweetner to all afflictions, and gives 
a true reliſh to the otherwiſe inſipid enjoy- 
ments of our whole life. Ay, but (ſay you) 
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to flatter is to deceive z and to deceive is very 
harſh and hurtful : no, rather juſt contrary ; 
nothing is more welcome and bewitching than 
the being deceived. They are much to be 
blamed for an undiſtinguiſhing head, that 
make a judgment of things according to what 
they are in themſelves, when their whole na- 
ture conſiſts barely in the opinions that are had 
of them; For all ſublunary matters are invel- 
loped in ſuch a cloud-of obſcurity, that the 
ſhort-ſfightedneſs of human underſtanding 
cannot pry through and arrive to any com- 
prehenſive knowledge of them; hence the ſect 
of academic philoſophers have modeſtly re- 
ſolved, that all things being no more than 
probable, nothing can be known as certain; 
or if they could, yet would it but interrupt 
and abate fron the pleaſure of a more happy 
ignorance. Finally, our ſouls are ſo faſhioned 
and moulded, that they are ſooner captivated 
by appearances, than by real truths; of which 
if any one would demand an example, he may 
find a very familiar one in churches, where, if 
what 1s delivered from the pulpit be a grave, 
ſolid, rational diſcourſe, all the congregation 
grow weary, and fall aſleep, till their patience 
be releaſed ; whereas, if the preacher (pardon 
the impropriety of the word, the prater I would 
have faid) be zealous in his thumps of the 
cuſhion, and antic geſtures, and ſpend his 
glaſs in the telling of pleaſant ſtories, his be- 
loved ſhall. then ſtand up, tuck their hair be- 
f N ee 
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hind their ears, and be very devoutly attentive. 
So among the ſaints, thoſe are moſt reſorted to 
who are moſt romantic and fabulous ; , as for 
inſtance, a poetic St. George, a St. Chriſto- 
pher, or a St. Barbara, ſhall be oftener prayed 
to than St. Peter, St. Paul, nay, perhaps than 
Chriſt himſelf; but this, it is poflible, may 
more properly be referred to another place. 

In the mean while, obſerve what a cheap 
purchaſe of happineſs is made by the ſtrength 
of fancy; for whereas many things even of 
inconſiderable value, would coſt a great deal 
of pains, and perhaps pelf to procure, opinion 
ſpares charges, yet gives them us in as ample 
a manner by conceit, as if we poſſeſſed them 
in reality. Thus he who feeds on ſuch a 
ſtinking diſh of fiſh, as another would hold his 
noſe at a yard diſtance from, yet if he feed 
heartily, and reliſh them palateably, they are 
to him as good as if they were freſh caught ; 
whereas on the other hand, if any one be in- 
vited to never ſo dainty a joul of ſturgeon, if 
it go againſt his ſtomach to eat any, he may 
fit a hungry, and bite his nails with greater 
appetite than his victuals. If a woman be 
never ſo ugly and nauſeous, yet 3f her huſband 
can but think her handſome, it is all one to him 
as if ſhe really were ſo, If any man have never 
ſo ordinary and ſmutty a draught, yet if he ad- 
mires the excellency of it, and can ſuppoſe it 
to have been drawn by ſome old Apelles, or 
modern Vandycke, he is as proud of it as if it 
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had really been done by one of their hands, I 
knew a friend of mine that had preſented his 
bride with ſeveral falſe and counterfeit ſtones, 
making her believe that they were right jewels, 
and coſt him ſo many hundred thouſand 
crowns 3 under this miſtake the poor woman 
was as choice of pebbles, and painted glaſs, as 
if they had been ſo many natural rubies and 
diamonds, while the ſubtle huſband ſaved a. 
great deal in his pocket, and yet made his 
wife as well pleaſed as if he had been at ten 
hundred times the coſt, What difference is 
there between them that in the darkeſt dun- 
geon can with a platonic brain ſurvey the 
whole zworld in idea, and him that ſtands. in 
the open air, and takes a lefs deluding proſpect 
of the univerſe ? If the beggar in Lucian who 
dreamt he was a prince, had never waked, 
his imaginary kingdom had heen as great as a 
real one, Between him therefore that truly is 
happy, and him that thinks himſelf ſo, there 
is no perceivable diſtinction; or if any, the 
fool has the better of it ; firſt, becauſe his hap- 
pineſs coſts him leſs, ſtanding him only in the 
price of a ſingle thought; and then, ſecondly, 
becauſe he has more fellow companions and 
partakers of his good fortune, for no enjoy- 
ment is comfortable where the benefit is not 
imparted to others; nor is any one ſtation of 
hfe defirable, where we can have no converſe 
with perſons of the ſame condition with our- 
Wer ; and yet this is the hard fate of wife 

men, 
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men, who are grown ſo ſcarce, that like 
' Pheenixes, they appear but one in an age. 
The Grecians, it is true, reckoned up ſeven 
within the narrow precincts of their own coun- 
try ; yet I believe were they to caſt up their 
accounts anew, they would not find a half, 
nay, not a third part of one ina far larger 
extent. 

Farther, when among the ſeveral good 
properties of Bacchus, this is looked upon as 
the chief, namely, that he drowns the cares 
and anxieties of the mind, though it be indeed 
but for a ſhort while ; for after a ſmall nap, 
when our brains are a little ſettled, they all re- 
turn to their former corrodings. "7 much 
greater is the more durable advantage which 
I bring, while by one uninterrupted fit of 
being drunk in conceit, I perpetually cajole 
the mind with riots, revels, and all the exceſs 
and energy of joy ? 

Add to this, that I am ſo communicative 
and bountiful, as to let no one particular per- 
ſon paſs without ſome token of my favour ; 
whereas other deities beſtow their gifts ſpar- 
ingly to their elects only. Bacchus had not 
thought fit that every foil ſhould bear the 
ſame juice-yielding grape. Venus has not 
given to all a like portion of beauty. Mercury 
endows but few with the knack of an accom- 
pliſhed eloquence. Hercules gives not to all 
the ſame meaſure of wealth and riches. Jupiter 
has ordained but a few to be born to a 

victory. 
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victory, Apollo 'does not anſwer the expec- 
tation of all that conſult his oracles, Jove 
oft thunders. Phcoabus ſometimes ſhoots the 
plague, or ſome other infection, at the point 
of his darts: and Neptune ſwallows down 
more than he bears up. Not to mention their 
Ve-Jupiters, their Plutos, their Ate, goddeſs of 
loſs, their evil gentuſes, and [ſuch other mon- 
ſters of divinity, as had more of the hangman 
than the god in them, and were worſhipped 
only to deprecate that hurt which uſed to be 
inflicted by them; I ſay, not to mention theſe, 
I am that high and mighty goddeſs, whoſe li- 
berality is of as large an extent as her omnipo- 
tence, I give to all that aſk, I never appear 
ſullen, nor out of humour, nor ever demand 
any atonement or ſatisfaction for the omiſſion 
of any ceremonious punctilio in my worſhip. 
I do not ſtorm and rage, if mortals in their ad- 
dreſſes to the other gods paſs me by unregarded, 


without the acknowledgement of any re- 


ſpe& or application; whereas all the other 
gods are ſcrupulous and exact, that it often 
proves leſs dangerous manfully to deſpiſe 
them, than ſneakingly to attempt the difficulty 
of pleaſing them. Thus ſome men are of that 
captious, froward humour, that men had 
better be wholly ſtrangers to them, than never 

fo intimate friends. 
Well, but there are none (ſay you) build 
any altars, or dedicate any temple to Folly. I 
admire 
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admire (as I have before intimated) that the 
world ſhould be ſo wretchedly ungrateful. 
But I am ſo good-natured- as to paſs by and 
pardon this ſeeming affront, though indeed the 
charge thereof, as unneceſſary, may well be 
ſaved ; for to what purpoſe ſhould I demand 
the ſacrifice of frankincenſe, cakes, goats, and 
ſwine, ſince all perſons every where pay me 
that more acceptable ſervice, which all divines 
agree to be more effectual and meritorious, 
namely, an imitation of my communicable 
attributes? I do not therefore any way envy 
Diana for having her altars bedewed with hu- 
man blood: I think myſelf then moſt religt- 
ouſly adored, when my reſpective devotees (as 
1s their uſual cuſtom) conform themſelves to.ray 
practice, tranſcribe my pattern, and fo live the 
copy of me their original, And truly this 
-pious devotion is not ſo much in uſe among 
chriſtians as is much to be wiſhad it were; for 
how many zealous votanes are there that pay 
ſo profound a reſpect to the Virgin Mary as 
to place lighted tapers even at noon day upon 
her alters? and yet how few of them copy 
after her untouched chaſtity, her modeſty, and 
her other commendable virtues, in the imita— 
tion whereof conſiſts the trueſt eſteem of divine 
worſhip ? Farther, why ſhould I deſire a 
temple, fince the whole world 1s but one am- 
ple continued choir, entirely dedicated to my 
uſe and ſervice? nor do I want worſhippers at 
any place where the earth wants not inhabi- 
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tants. And as to the manner of my worſhip, 
I am not yet ſo irrecoverably 'fooliſh, as to be 
prayed to by proxy, and to have my honour 
intermediately beſtowed upon ſenſeleſs images 
and pictures, which quite ſubyert the true end 
of religion; while the unwary ſuppliants ſel- 
dom diſtinguiſh betwixt the things themſelves, 
and the objects they repreſent. The ſame re- 
ſpect in the mean while is paid to me in a 
more legitimate manner; for to me there 
are as many ſtatues erected as there are 
moving fabrics of mortality; every perſon, 
even againſt his own will, carrying the image 
of me, i. e. the ſignal of Folly inſtamped on 
his countenance. I have not therefore the leaſt 
tempting inducement to envy the more ſeeming 
ſtate and ſplendor of the other gods, who are 
worſhipped at ſet times and places; as Phoebus 
at Rhodes, Venus in her Cyprian Iſle, Juno 
in the city of Argos, Minerva at Athens, Ju- 


] piter on the hill Olympus, Neptune at Taren- 


tum, and Priapus in the town of Lampſacum; 


while my worſhip extending as far as my in- 
fluence, the whole world is my own altar, 


whereon the moſt valuable incenſe and ſacri- 
hce 1s perpetually offered up. 

But leſt I ſhould ſeem to ſpeak this with 
more of confidence than truth, let us take a 
nearer view of men's lives, whereby it will be 
rendered more apparently evident what largeſſes 
I every where beſtow, and how much I am 

reſpected 
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reſpected and eſteemed of perſons, from the 
higheſt to the baſeſt quality. For the proof 
whereof, it being too tedious to infiſt upon 
each particular, I ſhall only mention ſuch in 
general as are moſt worthy the remark, from 
which by analogy, we may eaſily judge of the 
reminder. And indeed, to what purpoſe 
would it be ſingly to recount the commonalty 
and rabble of mankind, who beyond all queſ- 
tion are entirely on my tide ? and for a token of 
their vaſſalage do wear my livery in ſo many 
older ſhapes, and more newly invented modes 
of Folly, that the lungs of a thouſand Democri- 
tuſes would never hold out to ſuch a laughter 
as this ſubje& would excite; and to theſe thou - 
ſand muſt be ſuperadded one more, to laugh at 
them as much as they do at the other. 

It is indeed almoſt incredible to relate what 
mirth, what ſport, what diverſion, the grovel- 
ling inhabitants here on earth give to the above- 
ſeated gods in heaven; for theſe exalted deities 
ſpend their faſting ſober hours in liſtening to 
thoſe petitions that are offered up, and in ſuc- 
couring ſuch as they are appealed to by for re- 
dreſs; but when they are a little entered at a 
glaſs of nectar, they then throw off all ſe- 
rious concerns, and go and place themſelves 
on the aſcent of ſome promontory in heaven, 
and from thence ſurvey the little mole-hill 
of earth. And truſt me, there cannot be a 
more delightſome proſpect, than to view ſuch 
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a theatre ſo ſtuffed and crammed with farms 
of fools. One falls defpetrately in ve; ind the 
more does his ſpaniel- like paſſion increaſe z 
another is wedded to wealth rather thau to 4 
wife; a third pimps for his own ſpouſe, and 
is content to be cuckoled ſo he may wear his 
horn gilt; a fourth is haunted with a jealouſy 
of his viſiting neighbours ;” another ſobs, and 
roars, and: plays the child, for the dedth' of 4 
friend or relation, and leſt his o) tears 
ſhould not riſe high enough'to expreſs the tor- 
rent of his grief, he hires other mourners to ac- 
company the corps to che grave, and fing its 
requiem in ſighs and lumentations; 'anvther Hy 
pocritically weeps at the funeral of one whoſe 
death at heart he 'rejoices' for; here a glut- 
tonous cormorant, whatever he can ferapt up, 
thruſts all into his guts to pacrfy the cryings 
of a hungry ſtomach; there a lazy Wretch fits 
yawning and ftrerebing; and thinks nothing” 
ſo defirable as ſleep and idleneſs; Tome are 
extremely induſtrious in other men's buſineſs, 
and ſottiſhly neglectful of their own, Some 


think themſelves rich becauſe their credit is 


great, though they can never pay, they break, 
and compound for their debts; one is ſo co- 
vetous that he lives poor to die rich; one for 
a little uncertain gain will venture to crôſs the 
rough ſeas, and expoſe his life for the pur- 
chaſe of a livelihood; another will depend on 
the plunders of war, rather than on the honeft 
gains of peace; ſome will cloſe with, and hu- 
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mour ſuch warm old blades as have a goed 
eſtate, and no children of their own to beſtow 
it upon. Others praiſe the ' fame art of 
wheedling upon good old women, that have 
hoarded and coffered up more bags than they 
know how to diſpoſe of ; bath of theſe fly flat- 
terers make fine ſport for the gods, when they 
are beat at their own weapons, and (as oft 
happens) are gulled by thoſe very perſons 
they intended to make a prey of. There is 
another ſort of baſe ſcoundrels in gentility, 
ſuch, ſcraping . merchants, who although for 
the better vent of their commodities they lie, 
ſwear, . cheat, and practiſe all the intrigues 
of diſhoneſty, yet think themſelves no way 
inferior to perſons of the higheſt quality, only 
becauſe they have raked together a plentiful 
eſtate ; and there are not wanted ſuch infinu- 
ating hangers on, as ſhall careſs and compli- 
ment them with the greateſt reſpect; in hopes to 
go ſnacks in ſome of their diſhoneſt gains; there 
are others ſo infected with the philoſophical pa- 
radox of baniſhing propriety, and having all 
things in common, that they make no con- 
ſcience of faſtening on, and purloining what- 
ever they can get, and converting it to their 
own uſe and poſſeſſion. There are ſome who are 
rich only in wiſhes, and yet while they barely 
dream of vaſt mountains of wealth, they are 
as happy as if their imaginary fancies com- 
menced real truths, Some put on the beſt fide 
outermoſt, and ſtarve themſelves at home to 
appear 
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zppear gay and ſplendid abroad ; one with an 
open handed freedom ſpends all he lays his 
fingers on; another with a logick-fiſted grip- 
ingneſs catches at and graſps all he can come 
within the reach of. One apes it about in the 
ſtreets to court popularity; anothr conſults 
his eaſe, and ſticks to the confinement of a 
chimney-corner 3 many others are tugging hard 
at law for a trifle, and drive on an endleſs ſuit, 
only to enrich a deferring judge, or a knaviſh 
advocate, One is for new modelling a ſettled 
government ; another 1s for ſome notable hero- 
ical attempt; and a third by all means muſt 
travel a pilgrim to Rome, Jeruſalem, or ſome 
fhrine of a ſaint elſwhere, though he have no 
other buſineſs than the paying of a formal im- 
pertinent viſit, leaving his wife and children to 
faſt, while he himſelf forſooth 1s gone to pray. 
In ſhort, if (as Lucian fancies Menippus to 
have done heretofore) any man could now 
again look down from the orb of the moon, he 
would ſee thick ſwarms, as it were, of flies and 
gnats, that were quarrelling with each other, 
juſtling, fighting, fluttering, ſkipping, playing, 
juſt new produced, ſoon after decaying, and 
then immediately vaniſhing ; and it can ſcarce 
be thought how many tumults and tragedies ſo 
inconſiderate a creature as man does give oc- 
caſion to, and that in ſo ſhort a ſpace as the 
{mall ſpan of life, ſubject to ſo many caſual- 
ties, that the ſword, peſtilence, and other epide- 
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mic ' accidents, ſhall many times ſweep: away 
whole thouſands at a bruſh. 

But hold; I ſhould but expoſe myſelf too 
fas, and incur the guilt of being roundly 
laughed at, 1f I proceed to enumerate the ſeye- 
ral kinds of the folly of the vulgar. I hall 
confine therefore my following diſcourſe only 
to ſuch as challenge the repute of wiſdom, 
and ſeemingly paſs for men of the ſoundeit 
intellectuals; among whom the grammarians 
preſent themſelves in the front, a ſort of men 
who would be the moſt miſerable, the moſt 
flaviſh, and the moſt hateful ot. all perſons, if 
I did not ſomeway alleviate the preſſures and 
miſeries of their profeſſion, by bleſſing them. 
with a bewitching ſort of madneſs ; for they 
are not only liable to thoſe five curſes, which 
they ſo oft recite from the firſt five verſes of 
Homer, but to five hundred more of a worſe | 
nature, asalways damned to thurſt and hunger, 
to be choaked with duſt in their unſwept 
{ſchools (ſchools ſhall I term them, or rather 
elaboratorics, nay, bridewels, and houſes of 
correction?) to wear out themſelves, in fret 
and drudgery ; to he deafened with the noiſe 
of gaping boys, and in ſhort, to be ſtifled 
with heat and ſtench, and yet they chearfully 
diſpenſe with all theſe inconveniencies, and, by 
the help of a fond conceit, think themſelves as 
happy as any thing living ; taking a great pride 
and delight in frowning and looking big upon 
the trembling urchins, in boxing, flaſhing, ſtrik- 

ing 
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ing with the ferula, and in the exerciſe of all 
their other methods of tyranny ; while thus 
lording it over a parcel of young, weak chits, 
they imitate the Cuman aſs, and think them- 
ſelves as ſtately as a lion, that domineers over 
all the inferior herd, Elevated with this con- 
ceit, they can hold filth and naſtineſs to be an 
ornament, can reconcile their noſe to the moſt 
intolerable ſmells; and, fivally, think their 
wretched flavery the moſt arbitrary kingdom, 
which they would not exchange for the juriſ- 
diction of the moſt ſovereign potentate; and 
they are yet more happy by a ſtrong perſuaſion 
of their own parts and abilities ; for thus when 
their employment is only to rehearſe filly ſto- 
ries, and poetical fictions, they will yet think 
themſelves wiſer than the beſt experienced phi- 
loſopher; nay, they have an art of making 
ordinary people, ſuch as their ſchool-boys fond 
parents, to think them as conſiderable as their 
own pride has made them. Add hereunto this 
ſort of raviſhing pleaſure : when any of them 
has found out who was the mother of Anchiſes, 
or has lighted upon ſome old unuſual word, 
ſuch as Bubſequa, Bovinator, NManticulator, 
or other like obſolete cramp terms ; or can, 
after a great deal of poring, ſpell out the in- 
ſcription of ſome battered monument, Lord ! 


what joy, what triumph, what congratulating . 


their ſucceſs, as if they had conquered Africa, 
or taken Babylon the Great! When they recite 


ſome of their frothy bombaſt verſes, if any 
| I 3 happen | 
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happen to admire them, they are preſently 
fluſhed with the leaſt hint of commendation, 
and devoutly thank Pythagoras for his grateful 
hypotheſis, whereby they are now become 
actuated with a deſcent of Virgil's poetic ſoul. 
Nor is any divertiſement more pleaſant, than 
when they meet to flatter and curry one ano- 
ther; yet they are ſo critical, that if any one 
hap to be guilty of the leaſt ſlip or ſeeming 
blunder, another ſhall preſently correct him 
for it; and then to it they go in a tongue-com- 
bat, with all the fervor, ſpleen and eagerneſs 
imaginable. May Priſcian himſelf be my ene- 
my, if what I am now going to ſay be not 
exactly true: I knew an old ſophiſter, that was 
a Grecian, a Latiniſt, a mathematician, a phi- 
loſopher, a muſician, and all to the utmoſt per- 
fection, who, after threeſcore years experience 
in the world, had ſpent the laſt twenty of them 
only in drudging to conquer the criticiſms of 
grammar, and made it the chief part of his 
prayers, that his life might be ſo long ſpared 
till he had learned how rightly to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt the eight parts of ſpeech, which no 
grammarian, whether Greek or Latin, had 
yet accurately done. If any chance to have 
placed that as a conjunction which ought to 
have been uſed as an adverb, it is a ſufficient 
rlarm to raiſe a war for doing juſtice to the 
injured world. And fince there have been 


as many ſeveral grammars, as particular 


grammarians (nay more, for Aldus alone 
wrote 
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wrote five diſtinct grammars for his own ſhare) 
the ſchoolmaſter muſt be obliged to conſult 
them all, ſparing for no time nor trouble, 
though never ſo great, leſt he ſhould be other- 
wiſe oppoſed in an unobſerved criticiſm, and ſo 
by an irreparable diſgrace loſe the reward of all 
his toil. It is indifferent to me, whether you 
call this folly or madneſs, fince you muſt needs 
confeſs that it is by my influence theſe ſchool- 
tyrants, though in never ſo deſpicable a condi- 
tion, are ſo happy in their own thoughts, that 
they would not change fortunes with the moſt 
illuſtrious ſophy of Perſia. 

The poets, however ſomewhat leſs beholden 
to me, own a profeſſed dependance on me, 
being a ſort of lawleſs blades, that by preſcrip- 
tion claim a licence to a proverb, while the 
whole intent of their profeſſion is only to ſmocth 
up and tickle the ears of fools, and that by meer 
toys and fabulous ſhams, with which (how- 
ever ridiculous) they are ſo bolſtered up in an 
airy imagination, as to promiſe them an ever- 
laſting name, and promiſe, by their balderdaſh, 
at the ſame time to celebrate the never-dying' 
memory of others. To theſe, rapturous wit, 


ſelf-love, and flattery, are never-failing atten- 


dants ; nor do any prove more zealous or con- 
ſtant devotees to folly. 

The rhetoricians likewiſe, though they are 
ambitious of being ranked among the philoſo- 
phers, yet are apparently of my faction, as ap- 


ears, among other arguments, by this more 


eſpecially, 
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eſpecially, in that among their ſeveral topics 
of compleating the art of oratory, they all par- 
ticularly inſiſt upon the knack of jeſting, which 
is one ſpecies of folly ; as is evident from the 
books of oratory wrote to Herennius, put 
among Cicero's works, but done by ſome other 
unknown author; and in Quintilian, that 
great maſter of eloquence, there 1s one large 
chapter ſpent in preſcribing the methods of 
raifing laughter : in ſhort, they may well attri- 
bute a great efficacy to folly, fince on any argu- 
ment they can many times by a flight, laugh 
over what they could never ſeriouſly confute. 
Of the ſame gang are thoſe ſcribbling fops, 
who think to eternize their memory by ſetting 
up for authors; among which, though they 
are all ſome way indebted to me, yet are thoſe 
more eſpecially fo, who ſpoil paper 1n blotting 
It with mere trifles and impertinences. For as. 
to thoſe graver drudges to the preſs, that 
write learnedly, beyond the reach of an ordi- 
nary reader, who durſt ſubmit therr labours to- 
the review of the moſt ſevere critic, theſe are 
not ſo liable to be envied for their honour, as 
to be pitied for their ſweat and ſlavery, They 
make additions, alterations, blot out, write 
anew, amend, interline, turn it upſide down, 
and yet can never pleaſe their fickle judgment, 
but that they ſhall diſlike the next hour what 


they penned the former; and all this to pur- 
chaſe the airy; commendations of a few. un- 


derſtanding readers, which at moſt is but a 
poor 
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poor reward far all their faſtings, watchings, 
confinements, and brain-breaking tortures of 
invention. Add to this the impairing of their 
health, the weakening of their conſtitution, 
their contracting ſore eyes, or perhaps turn- 
ing ſtark blind; their poverty, their envy, 
their debarment from all pleaſures, their ha- 
ſtening on old age, their untimely death, and 
what other inconveniences of a like or worſe 
nature can be thought upon: and yet the re- 
compence for all this ſevere penance is at beſt 
no more than a mouthful or two of frothy 
praiſe. Theſe, as they are more laborious, ſo 
are they leſs happy than thoſe other hackney 
ſcribblers which I firſt mentioned, who never 
ſtand much to conſider, but write what 
comes next at a venture, knowing that the 
more filly their compoſures are, the more they 
will be bought up by the greater number of 
readers, who are fools and blockheads ; and if 


they hap to be condemned by ſome few ju- 


dicious perſons, it is an eaſy matter by cla- 
mour to drown their cenſure, and to filence 
them by urging the more numerous commenda- 
tions of others. They are yet the wiſeſt who 
tranſcribe whole- diſcourſes from others, and 
then re-print them as their own. By doing fo 
they make a cheap and eaſy ſeizure to them- 
ſelves of that reputation, which coſt the firſt 
author ſo much time and trouble to procure. 
If they are at any time pricked a little in con- 

ſcience 
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ſcience for fear of diſcovery, they feed them- 
felves however with this hope, that if they be 
at laſt found plagiaries, yet at leaſt for ſome 
time they ſhall have the credit of paſſing for 
the genuine authors. It is pleafant to ſee how 
all theſe ſeveral writers are puffed up with the 
leaſt blaſt of applaufe, eſpecially if they come 
to the honour of being pointed at as they walk 
along the ſtreets, when their ſeveral pieces are 
laid open upon every bookſeller's ſtall, when 
their names are emboſſed in a different cha- 
racer upon the title page, ſometimes only with 
the two firſt letters, and fometimes with fictitious 
cramp terms, which few ſhall underſtand the 
meaning of; and of thoſe that do, all ſhall 
not agree in their verdict of the performance; 
ſome cenſuring, others approving it, men's 
judgments being as different as their palates ; 
that being toothſome to one which is unſavory 
and nauſeous to another; though it is a ſneaking 
piece of cowardice for authors to put feigned 
names to their works, as if, like baſtards of 
their brain, they were afraid to own them. 
Thus one ſtiles himſelf Telemachus, another 
Stelenus, a third Polycrates, another Thraſy- | 
machus, and ſo: on, By the ſame liberty we 
may ranſack the whole alphabet, and jumble 
together any letters that come next to hand. 
It is farther very pleaſant when theſe coxcombs | 
employ their pens in writing congratulatory | 
epiſtles, . poems and panegyrieks, upon each 

| other | 
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other, wherein one ſhall be complimented with 
the title of Alczus, another ſhall be cha- 
ractered for the incomparable Callimachus ; 
this ſhall be commended for a compleater 
orator than Tully himſelf; a fourth ſhall be 
told by his fellow-fool that the divine Plato 
comes ſhort of him for a philoſophic ſoul. 
Sometimes again they take up the cudgels, and 
challenge out an antagoniſt, and ſo get a name 
by a combat at diſpute and controverſy, while 
the unwary readers draw fides, according to 
their different judgments ; the longer the quar- 
rel holds the more irreconcilable it grows; and 
when both parties are weary, they each pretend 
themſelves the conquerors, and both lay claim 
to the credit of coming off with victory. Theſe 
fooleries make ſport for wiſe men, as being 
highly abſurd, - ridiculous. and extravagant. 
True, but yet theſe paper-combatants, by my 
aſſiſtance, are ſo fluſhed with a conceit of their 
own greatneſs, that they prefer the ſolving of 
a ſyllogiſm before the ſacking of Carthage; 
and upon the defeat of a poor objection, carry 
themſelves more triumphant than the -moſt 
victorious Scipio, 


Nay, even the learned and more judicious, 


that have wit enough to laugh at the other's 
folly, are very much beholden to my good- 
z neſs; which (except ingratitude have drown- 
ed their ingenuity) they muſt be ready upon 
all occaſions to confeſs, Among theſe I ſup- 
poſe the lawyers will ſhuffle in for precedence, 
and 
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and they of all men have the greateſt conceit 
of their own abilities. They will argue as con- 
fidently as if they ſpoke goſpel inſtead of law; 
they will cite you fix hundred ſeveral drefldedts, 
though hot one of them come near to the caſe 
in hand; they will muſter: up the authority of 
judgments, deeds,  glofſes and reports, and 
tumble over ſo matiy muſty records, that they 
make their employ, though in itſelf eaſy, the 
greateſt ſlavery imagitiable ; always accounting 
that the beſt plea which G have took moſt 
pains for. c 
To theſe, as velit: vrvar reſemblance to 
them, may be added logicians and ſophiſters, 
fellows that talk as much by rote as a parrot; 
who ſhall run down a whole goffiping of old 
women, nay, filence the very noiſe of a belfry, 
with louder clappers than thoſe of the ſteeple; 
and if their unappeaſable clamou rouſneſs were 
their only fault, it would admit of ſome excuſe, 
but they are at the ſame time ſo fierce and 
quarrelſome, that they will wrangle bloodily 
for the. leaſt trifle, and be fo over-intent and 
cager, that they many times loſe their game in 
the chaſe, and fright away that truth they are 
hunting for. Yet ſelf-coneeit makes them 
nimble difputants, ſuch doughty champions, 
that armed with three or four cloſe-linked 
ſyllogiſms, they ſhall enter the liſts with the 
greateſt maſters of reaſon, and not queſtion 
the foiling of them in an irrefiſtable baffle ; 
nay, their obſtinacy makes them fo confident 
of 
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of their being in the right, that all the argu- 
ments in the world ſhall never convince them 
to the contrary. 

Next to theſe come the philoſophers in 
their long beards and ſhort cloaks, who eſteem 
themſelves the only favourites of wiſdom, and 
look upon the reit of mankind as the dirt and 
rubbiſh of the creation; yet theſe men's happi- 
neſs is only a frantic crazineſs of brain; they 


build caſtles in the air, and infinite worlds in a 
vacuum. They will give you to a hair's breadth 
the dimenſions of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, 


as eaſily as they would do that of a flaggon or 
pipkin ; they will give a punctual account of 
the riſe of thunder, of the origin of winds, of 
the nature of eclipſes, and of all the other ab- 
ſtruſeſt difficulties in phyſies, without the leaſt 
demur or heſitation, as if they had been ad- 
mitted into the cabinet council of nature, or 
had been eye-witnefles to all the accurate me- 
thods of creation; though alas, nature does but 
laugh at all their puny conjectures; for they 
never yet made one conſiderable diſcovery, as 
appears in that they are unanimouſly agreed in 
no one point of the ſmalleſt moment ; nothing 
is plain or evident, but what by ſome or other 
15 oppoſed and contradicted, But though they 
are ignorant of the artificial contexture of the 
leaſt inſet, they vaunt however and brag that 
they know all things, when indeed they are un- 
able to conſtrue the mechaniſm of their own 
body; nay, when they arc ſo purblind as not to 

7 be 
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be able to ſee a ſtone's caſt before them, yer 
they ſhall be as ſharp-ſighted as poſlible in 
ſpying out ideas, univerſals, ſeparate forms, 
firſt matters, quiddities, formalities, and a 
hundred ſuch like niceties, ſo diminutively 
ſmall, that were not their eyes extremely 
magnifying all the art of optics could never 
make them diſcernible. But they then moſt 
deſpiſe the low grovelling vulgar when they 
bring out their parallels, triangles, circles, and 
other mathematical figures, drawn up in bat- 
talia, like ſo many ſpells and charms of con- 
juration in muſter, with letters to refer to the 
explication of the ſeveral problems ; hereby 
raiſing devils, as it were, only to have the credit 
of laying them, and amuſing the ordinary 
ſpectators into wonder, becauſe they have not 
wit enough to underſtand the juggle. Of 
theſe ſome undertake to profeſs themſelves 
judicial aſtrologers, pretending to keep corre- 
ſpondence with the ſtars, and ſo from their in- 
formation can reſolve any query; and though 


it is all but a preſumptuous impoſture, yet ſome, 


to be ſure, will be ſo great fools as to believe 
them. | 

The divnes preſent themſelves next; but 
it may perhaps be moſt ſafe to paſs them by, 
and not at all to touch upon ſo harſh a ſtring 
as this ſubject would afford. Beſide, the un- 


dertaking may be very hazardous, for they are 
a ſort of men generally very hot and paſſionate, 
and ſhould I provoke them, I doubt would ſet 
upon 
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upon me with a full cry, and force me to re- 
cant, which if I ſtubbornly refuſe to do, they 
will preſently brand me for an heretic, and 
thunder out an excommunication, which is 
their ſpiritual weapon to wound ſuch as lift 
up a hand againſt them. It is true, no men 
own a leſs dependance on me, yet have they 
reaſon to confeſs themſelves indebted for no 
ſmall obligations. For it 1s by one of my pro- 
perties, ſelf-love, that they fancy themſelves, 
with their elder brother Paul, caught up into 
the third heaven, from whence, like ſhepherds 
indeed, they look down upon their flock the laity, 
grazing, as it were, in the vales of the world 
below. They fence themſelves in with ſo many 
ſurrounders of magiſterial definitions, conclu— 
ſions, corollaries, propoſitions explicit and impli- 
Cit, that there is no falling in with them ; or if 
they do chance to be urged. to a ſeeming non- 
plus, yet they find out ſo many evaſions, that all 
the art of man can never bind them ſo faſt, but 

that an eaſy diſtinction ſhall give them a ſtart- 
ing-hole to eſcape the ſcandal of being battled. 

They will cut aſunder the tougheſt argument 
with as much caſe as Alexander did the gor- 

dian knot ; they will thunder out ſo many rat- 

tling terms as ſhall fright an adverſary into 

conviction, They are exquiſitely dexterous 

in unfolding the moſt intricate myſteries ; they 

will tell you to a tittle all the ſucceſſive pro- 


ceedings of omnipotence in the creation of 


the univerſe; they will explain the preciſe 
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manner of original fin being derived from our 
firſt parents; they will ſatisfy you in what 
manner, by what degrees, and in how long a 
time our Saviour was conceived in the virgin's 
womb, and demonſtrate in the conſecrated wa. 
ter how accidents may ſubſiſt without a ſubject. 
Nay, theſe are accounted trivial, eaſy queſ- 
tions ; they have yet far greater difficulties be- 
hind, which notwithſtanding they ſolve. with 
as much expedition as the former ; as namely, 
whether ſupernatural generation requires any 
inſtant of time for its acting? whether Chriſt, 
as a fon, bears a double ſpecifically diſtinct 
relation to God the Father, and his virgin mo- 
ther? whether this propoſition is poſſible to be 
true, the firſt perſon of the Trinity hated the 
ſecond ? whether God, who took our nature 


upon him in the form of a man, could as well 


have become a woman, a devil, a beaſt, an 
herb, or a ſtone ? and were it ſo poſſible that 
the Godhead had appeared in any ſhape of an 
inanimate ſubſtance, how he ſhould then have 
preached his goſpel ? or how have been nailed 
to the croſs ? whether if St. Peter had cele- 
brated the euchariſt at the ſame time our Sa- 
viour was hanging on the croſs, the conſecrated 
bread would have been tranſubſtantiated into 
the ſame body that remained on the tree ? whe- 
ther in Chriſt's corporeal preſence in the ſacra- 
mental wafer, his humanity be not abſtracted 
from his Godhead ? whether after the reſur- 
rection we ſha!l carnally cat and drink as we 


do 
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do in this life? There are a thouſand other 
more ſublimated and refined niceties of no- 
tions, relations, quantities, formalities, quid- 
dities, hæcceities, and ſuch like abſtruſities, 
as one would think no one could pry into, ex- 
cept he had not only ſuch cats eyes as to ſee 
beſt in the dark, but even ſuch a piercing fa- 
culty as to ſee thro? an inch-board, and ſpy out 
what really never. had any being. Add to 
theſe, ſome of their tenets and opinions, which 
are ſo abſurd and extravagant, that the wildeſt 
fancics and ſtoicks, which they ſo much diſdain 
and decry as paradoxes, ſeem in compariſon 
juſt and rational; as their maintaining, that 
it is a leſs aggravating fault to kill a hundred 
men, than for a poor cobler to ſet a ſtitch on 
the ſabbath-day ; or, that it is more juſtifiable 
to do the greateſt injury imaginable to others, 
than to tell the leaſt lie ourſelves. And theſe 
ſubtilties are alchymized to a more refined 
ſublimate by the abſtracting brains of their ſe- 
veral ſchoolmen ; the Realiſts, the Nominaliſts, 
the Thomiſts, the Albertids, the Occamiits, the 
Scotiſts; theſe are not all, but the rehearſal of 
a. few only, as a ſpecimen of their divided 
ſets, in each of which there is ſo much of 
deep learning, ſo much of unfathomable diffi- 
culty, that I believe the apoſtles themſelves 
would ſtand in need of a new illuminating 
ſpirit, if they were to engage in any contro- 
verſy with theſe new divines. St. Paul, no 
queſtion, had a full meaſure of faith, yet when 
K 3 he- 
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he lays down faith to be the ſubſtance' of 
things not ſeen, theſe men carp at it for an 
imperfe& definition, and would undertake to 
teach the apoſtles better logic. Thus the 


ſame holy author wanted for nothing of the 
grace of charity, yet (ſay they) he deſcribes” 
and defines it but very inaccurately when he 


treats of it in the thirteenth chapter of his firſt 
epiſtle to the Corinthians. The primitive diſ- 
ciples were very frequent in adminiſtering the 
holy ſacrament, breaking bread from houſe to 
houſe ; yet ſhould they be aſked of the terminus 
a quo, and the terminus a quem, the nature of 
tranſubſtantiation, the manner how one body 
can be in ſeveral places at the ſame time ? the 
difference between the ſeveral attributes of 
Chriſt in heaven, on the croſs, and in the con- 
ſecrated bread ? what time is required for the 
tranſubſtantiating the bread into fleſh ? how 
it can be done by a ſhort ſentence pronounced 
by the prieſt ? which ſentence is a ſpecies of 
diſcreet quantity, that has no permanent panc- 
tum. Were they aſked (I fay) theſe, and 
ſeveral other confuſed queries, I do not believe 
they could anſwer fo readily as our mincing 
ſchoolmen now-a-days, take a pride to do, 
They were well acquainted with the virgin 
Mary, yet none of them undertook to prove 
that ſhe was preſerved immaculate from origi- 
nal fin, as ſome of our divines very hotly con- 
tend for. St. Peter had the keys given to him, 
and that by our Saviour himſelf, who had never 

entruſted 
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entruſted him, except he had known him ca- 
pable of their manage and cuſtody ; and yet 
it is much to be queſtioned whether Peter was 
ſenſible of that ſubtilty broached by Scotus, 
that he may have the key of knowledge ef- 
fectually for others, who has no knowledge 
actually in himſelf. Again, they baptized alt 
nations, and yet never taught what was the 
formal, material, efficient, and fihal cauſe. of 
baptiſm, and certainly never dreamt of diſtin- 
guiſhing between a delible and an indelible 
character in this ſacrament. They worſhipped 
in the ſpirit, followed their maſter's injunction, 
God is a ſpirit, and they who worſhip him, 
muſt worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth; yet it 
does not appear that it was ever revealed to 
them how divine adoration ſhould be paid at 
the ſame time to our bleſſed Saviour in heaven, 
and to his picture here below on a wall, drawn 
with two fingers held out, a bald crown, and 
a circle round his head. To reconcile theſe 
intricacies to an appearance of reaſon requires 

threeſcore years experience in metaphyſics, 
Farther, the apoſtles often mention Grace, 
yet never diſtingutſh between gratia gratis data, 
and gratia gratificans, They earneſtly exhort 
us likewife to good works, yet never explain 
the difference between opus operans, and opus 
operatum, They very frequently preſs and 
invite us to ſeek after charity, without dividing 
it into infuſed and acquired, or determining 
whether it be a ſubſtance or an accident, a ere- 
ated 
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ated or an uncreated being. They deteſtod 
ſin themſelves, and warned others from the 
commiſſion of it; and yet I am ſure they could 
never have defined ſo dogmatically as the 
Scotiſts have ſince done. St. Paul, who in others 
judgment is no leſs the chief of the apoſtles, 
than he was in his own the chief of ſinners, 
who being bred at the feet of Gamaliel, was 
certainly more eminently a ſcholar than any 
of the reſt, yet he often exclaims againſt vain 
philoſophy, warns us from doating about queſ- 
tions and ſtrifes of words, and charges us to 
avoid profane and vain babblings, and oppo- 
ſitions of ſcience falſely ſo called, which he 
would not have done, if he had thought 1t 
worth his while to have become acquainted 
with them, which he might ſoon have been, 
the diſputes of that age being but ſmall, and 
more intelligible ſophiſms, in reference to 
the vaſtly greater intricacies they are now im- 


proved to, But yet however our ſcholaſtic - 
divines are ſo modeſt, that if they meet with 


any paſſage in St. Paul, or any other penman 
of holy writ, which is not ſo well modelled, 
or critically diſpoſed of as they could wiſh, 
they will not roughly condemn it, but bend it 
rather to a favourable interpretation, out of 
reverence to antiquity, and reſpect to the holy 
ſcriptures, though indeed it were unreaſonable 
to expect any thing of this nature from the 
apoſtles, whoſe lord and maſter had given unto 
them to know the myſteries of God, but not 

thoſe 
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thoſe of philoſophy. If the ſame divines meet 
with any thing of like nature unpalitable in 
St, Chryſoſtom, St. Bazil, St. Hierom, or 
others of the fathers, they will not ſtick to ap- 
peal from their authority, and very fairly re- 
ſolve that they lay under a miſtake ; yet theſe 
ancient fathers were they who confuted both 
the Jews and heathens, though they both ob- 
ſtinately adhered to their reſpective prejudices 3 
they confuted them (I ſay): yet by their lives 
and miracles rather than by words and ſyllo- 
giſms, and the perſons they thus proſelyted 
were downright honeſt, well meaning people, 
fuch as underſtood plain ſenſe better than any 
artificial pomp of reaſoning ; whereas if our 
divines ſhould now ſet about the gaining con- 
verts from paganiſm by their metaphyſical 
ſubtilties, they would find that moſt of the 
perſons they applied themſelves to were either 
ſo ignorant as not at all to apprehend them, or 
ſo impudent as to ſcoff and deride them; or 
finally, ſo well ſkilled at the ſame weapons, 
that they would be able to keep their paſs, and 
fence of all aſſaults of conviction ; and this laſt 
way the victory would be altogether as hope- 
leſs as if two perſons were engaged of ſo equal 
ſtrength, that it were impoſſible any one ſhould 
overpower the other. 

If my judgement might be taken, I would 
adviſe chriſtians, in their next expedition to a 
holy war, inſtead of thoſe many unſucceſsful 
legions, which they have hitherto ſent to en- 

counter 
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counter the Turks and Saracens, that they 
would furniſh out their clamorous Scotiſts, 
their obſtinate Occamiſts, their invincible Al- 
bertiſts, and all their forces of tough, crab- 
bed and profound drſputants; the engage- 
ment, I fancy, would be mighty pleaſant, 
and the victory we may imagine on our fide 
not to be queſtioned. For which of the enc- 
mics would not veil their turbands at fo ſolemn 
an appearance? Which of the fierceſt Janiſaries 
would not throw away his ſcymeter, and all the 
half-moons be eclipſed by the inter e of 
ſo glorious an army? 

I ſuppoſe you miſtruſt I ſpeak all this by 
way of jeer and irony; and well I may, 
fince among divines themſelves there are ſome 
ſo ingenious as to deſpiſe theſe captious and 
frivolous impertinences ; they look upon it as 
a kind of profane ſacrilege, and a little leſs 
than blaſphemous impiety, to determine of 
ſuch niceties in religion, as ought rather to be 
the ſubject of an humble and uncontradicting 
faith, than of a ſcrupulous and inquiſitive rea- 
ſon; they abhor a defiling the myſteries of 
chriſtianity with an intermixture of heatheniſh 
philoſophy, and judge it very improper to re- 
duce divinity to an obſcure ſpeculative ſcience 
whoſe end 1s ſuch a happineſs as can be gained 
only by the means of practice, But alas, thoſe 
notional divines, however condemned by the 
ſoberer judgment of others, are yet mightily 
pleaſed with themſelves, and are ſo laborioutly 
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intent upon proſecuting their crabbed ſtudies, 


that they cannot afford fo much time as to read 
a ſingle chapter in any one book of the whole 
bible. And while they thus trifle away their 
miſpent hours in traſh and babble, they 


think that they ſupport the Catholic Church 


with the props and pillars of propoſitions and 
ſyllogiſms, no leſs effectually than Atlas is 
feigned by the poets to ſuſtain on his ſhoulders 
the burden of a tottering world. Their privi- 
leges too and authority are very conſiderable ; 
they can deal with any text of ſcripture as with 
a noſe of wax, knead it into what ſhape beſt 
ſuits their intereſt; and whatever concluſions 
they have dogmatically reſolved upon, they 
would have them as irrepealably ratified as So- 
lon's laws, and in as great force as the very 
decrees of the papal chair. It any be fo bold 
as to remonſtrate to their deciſions, they will 
bring him on his knees to a recantation of his 
impudence. They ſhall pronounce as irrevo- 
cably as an oracle, this propoſition 1s ſcan- 
dalous, that irreverend ; this has a ſmack of 
hereſy, and that is bold and 1mproper ; ſo that 
it 1s not the being baptized into the church, 
the believing of the ſcriptures, the giving 
credit to St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Hierom, St. 
Auguſtin, nay, or St. Thomas Aquinas him- 
ſelf, that ſhall make a man a chriſtian, except 
he have the joint ſuffrage of theſe novices in 
learning, who have bleſſed the world no doubt 
with a great many diſcoveries, which had never 
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come to light, if they had not ſtruck the fire 
of ſubtilty out of the flint of obſcurity. Theſe 
fooleries ſure muſt be a happy employ. 
Farther, they make as many partitions and 
diviſions in hell and purgatory, and deſeribe 
as many different ſorts and degrees of puniſh- 
ment, as if they were very well acquainted 
with the ſoil and ſituation of thoſe infernal re- 


gions. And to prepare a ſeat for the bleſſed 


above, they invent new orbs, and a ſtately 
empyræan heaven, ſo wide and ſpacious, as if 
they had purpoſely contrived it, that the glori- 
fied ſaints might have room enough to walk, to 
feaſt, or to take any recreation, 
With theſe, and a thouſand more ſuch like 
toys, their heads are more ſtuffed and ſwelled 
than Jove, when he went big of Pallas in his 
brain, and was forced to uſe the midwifery of 
Vulcan's ax to eaſe him of his teeming burden, 
Do not wonder therefore, that at public diſ- 
putationsthey bind their heads with ſo many 
caps one over another, for this is to prevent 
the loſs of their brains, which would otherwiſe 
break out from their uneaſy confinement. It 
affords likewiſe a pleaſant ſcene of laughter, 
to liſten to theſe divines in their hotly managed 
diſputations ; to ſee how proud they are of 
talking ſuch hard gibberiſh, and ſtammering 
out ſuch blundering diſtinctions, as the audi- 
tors perhaps may ſometimes gape at, but ſel- 
dom apprehend ; and they take ſuch a liberty 
in their ſpeakipg of Latin, that they ſcorn to 
ſtick 
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ſtick at the exactneſs of ſyntax or concord; 
pretending it is below the majeſty of a divine 
to talk like a pedagogue, and be ticd to the 
{laviſh obſervance of the rules of grammar. 
Finally, they take a vaſt pride, among other 
citations, to alledge the authority of their re- 
ſpective maſter, which word they bear as pro- 
found a reſpect to as the Jews did to their 
ineffable tetragrammaton, and therefore they will 
be ſure never to write it any otherwiſe than in 
great letters, MAGIST ER NOS TER; 
and if any happen to invert the order of the 
words, and ſay, nofter magiſter, inſtead of magi//e; 
nofter, they will preſently exclaim againſt him 


as a peſtilent heretic and underminer of 


the catholic faith, 

The next to theſe are another ſort of brain- 
ſick fools, who ſtile themſelves monks, and of 
religious orders, though they aſſume both 
titles very unjuſtly ; for as to the laſt, they 
have very little of religion in them; and as to 
the former, the etymology of the word monk 
implies, a ſolitarineſs, or being alone; where- 
as they are ſo thick abroad that we cannot 
paſs any ſtreet or alley without meeting them. 
Now I cannot imagine what one degree of 
men would be more hopeleſly wretched, if 
I did not ſtand their friend, and buoy them up 
in that lake of miſery, which by the engage- 
ments of a holy vow they have voluntarily im- 
merged themſelves in. But when theſe ſort 
of men are fo unwelcome to others, as that the 
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very fight of them is thought ominous, I yet 
make them highly in love with themſelves, 
and fond admirers of their own happineſs. 
The firſt ſtep whereunto they eſteem a pro- 
found ignorance, thinking carnal knowledge 
a great cnemy to their ſpiritual welfare, and 
ſeem confident of becominy greater proficients 
in divine myſterics, the leſs they are poiſoned 


with any human learning. They imagine, 


that they bear a ſweet conſort with the hea- 
venly choir, when they tone out their daily 
talley of pſalms, which they rehearſe only 
by rote, without permitting their under- 
ſtanding or affections to go along with their 
voice, Among theſe ſome make a good profit- 
able trade of beggary, going about from houſe 
to houſe, not like the apoſtles, to break, but to 
beg their bread; nay thruſt into all publick 
houſes, come aboard the paſſage boats, get into 
the travelling waggons, and omit, no oppor- 
tunity of time or place for the craving people's 
charity ; doing a great deal of injury to com- 
mon highway beggars, by interloping in their 
traffic of alm. And when they are thus 
voluntarily poor, deſtitute, not provided with 
two coats, nor with auy money in their purſe, 
they have the impudence to pretend that they 
1mitate the Flu diſciples, whom their maſter 
expreſly ſent out in ſuch an equipage. It is 
pretty to obſerve how they regulate all their 
actions as it were by weight and meaſure, to 


ſo exact a proportion, as if the whole loſs of 


their 
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their religion depended upon the omiſſion of 
the leaſt punctilio. Thus they muſt be very 
critical in the preciſe number of knots to the 
tying on of their ſandals ; what diſtinct colours 
their reſpective habits, and what ſtuff made 
of ; how broad and long their girdles ; how big, 
and in what faſhion, their hoods; whether 
their bald crowns be to a hair's-breath of the 
right cut; how many hours they mult ſleep, 
at what minute riſe to prayers, &, And theſe 
ſeveral cuſtoms are altered according to the 
humours of different perſons and places, 
While they are ſworn to the ſuperſtitious obſer- 
vance of theſe trifles, they do not only deſpiſe 
all others, but are very inclinable to fall out 
among themſelves ; for though they make 
profeſſion of an apoſtolic charity, yet they 
will pick a quarrel, and be implacably paſſion- 
ate for ſuch poor provocations, as the girting 
on a coat the wrong way, for the wearing of 
cloaths a little too darkiſh coloured, or any 
ſuch nicety, not worth the ſpeaking of. Some 
are ſo obſtinately ſuperſtitious, that they will 
wear their upper garment of ſome coarſe dogs 
hair ſtuff, and that next their ſkin as ſoft as filk : 
but others on the contrary. will have linen 


frocks outermoſt, and their ſhirts of wool, or 
hair. Some again will not touch a piece of 


money, though they make no ſcruple of the 
ſin of drunkenneſs, and the luſt of the fleſh. 
All their ſeveral orders are mindful of nothing 
more than of their being diſtinguiſhed each 
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from other by their different cuſtoms and 
habits. They ſeem indeed not ſo careful of 
becoming like Chriſt, and of being known to 
be his diſciples, as the being unlike to one 
another, and diſtinguiſhable for followers of 


their ſeveral founders. A great part of their 


religion confiſts in their title; ſome will be 
called cordeliers, and theſe ſubdivided into 


capuchines, minors, mimms, and mendicants ; , 


ſome again are ſtiled benedictines, others of 
the order of St. Bernard, others of that of St. 


Bridget; ſome are Auguſtin monks, ſome 


Willielmites, and others Jacobiſts, as if the com- 
mon name of Chriſtian were too mean and 
vulgar. Moſt of them place their greateſt 
ſtreſs for ſalvation on a ſtrict conformity to their 
foppiſh ceremonies, and a belief of their le- 
gendary. traditions ; wherein they fancy to 
have acquitted themſelves with ſo much of 
ſuper-errogation, that one heaven can never be 
a condign reward for their meritorious life 
little thinking that the judge of all the earth 
at the laſt day ſnall put them off, with a Who 
hath required theſe things at your hands? and 
call them to an account only for the ſteward- 
ſhip of his legacy, which was the precept of 


love and charity, It will be pretty to hear 


their pleas before the great tribunal ; one will 
brag how he mortified his carnal appetite by 


Feeding only upon fiſh ; another will urge that 


he ſpent moſt of his time on earth in the divine 
exerciſe of ſinging pſalms; a third will tell 
how 
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how many days he faſted, and what ſevere 
penance he impoſed; on hamſelf for the bring- 
ing his body into ſubſection; another thall 
produce in his on behalf as many cerembnies 
as would load a fleet of merchant- men; a 
fifth ſhall plead, that in threeſcore years he 
never ſo much as touched a piece of money, 
except he fingered it through a thick pair of 
gloves ; a ſtxth, to teſtify his former humility, 
ſhall bring along with him his ſacred hood, fo 
old and naſty, that any ſeaman had rather ſtand 
bare headed on the deck, than put it on to 
defend his ears from the ſharpeit ſtorms; the 
next that comes to anſwer for himfelf ſhall 
plead, that for fifty years together he had 
hved like a ſponge upon the ſame place, and 
was content never to change his homely habt- 
tation; another {hall whiſper foftly, and tell 
the judge he has loſt his voice by a continual 
ſinging of holy hymns and anthems; the next 
mall confeſs how he fell into a lethargy by 2 
ſtrict, reſerved, and ſedentary life; and the laſt 
ſhall imitate that he has forgot to ſpeak, by 
having always kept ſilence, in obedience to 


the injunction of taking heed leaſt he ſhoutd 


have offended with his tongue. But amidſt all 
their fine excuſes our Saviour ſhall interrupt 
them with this anſwer, Woe unto you ſcribes 
and phariſees, hypoctites, verily I know you 
not; I left you but one precept, of loving one 
iet winch I do not hear any ene plead 
he has faithfully diſcharged ; I told you peainly 
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in my goſpel, without any parable, that my 
father's kingdom was prepared, not for ſuch as 
ſhould lay claim to it by auſterities, prayers, or 
faſtings, but for thoſe who ſhould render them- 
ſelves worthy of it by the exerciſe of faith, and 
the offices of charity; I cannot own ſuch as 
depend on their own merits without a reliance 
on my mercy : as many of you therefore as 
truſt to the broken reeds of your own deſerts, 
may even go ſearch out a new heaven, for you 
ſhall never enter into that, which from the 
foundations of the world was prepared only 
for ſuch as are true of heart. When theſe 
monks and friars ſhall meet with ſuch a ſhame- 
ful repulſe, and ſee that ploughmen and me- 
chanics are admitted into that kingdom, from 
which they themſelves are ſhut out, how ſneak- 
ingly will they look? and how pitifully ſlink 
away ? yet till this laſt trial they had more 
comfort of a future happineſs, becauſe more 
hopes of it than any other men. And theſe 


| perſons are not only great in their own eyes, 


but highly eſteemed and reſpected by others, 
eſpecially, thoſe of the order of mendicants, 
whom none dare to offer any affront to, becauſe 
as confefſors they are intruſted with all the 
ſecrets of particular intrigues, which they are 
bound by oath not to diſcover; yet many 
times, When they are almoſt drunk, they can- 
not keep their tongue ſo far within their head, 
as not to be babbling out ſome hints, and 
ſhewing themſelves ſo full, that they are in 
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pain to be delivered. If any perſon give them 
the leaſt provocation, they will be ſure to be 
revenged of him, and in their next public 
harangue give him ſuch ſhrewd wipes and re- 
flections, that the whole congregation muft 
needs take notice at whom they are levelled ; 
nor will they ever deſiſt from this way of de- 
claiming, till their mouth be ſtopped with a 
bribe to hold their tongue. All their preaching 
is meer ſtage-playing, and their delivery the 
very tranſports of ridicule and drollery, Good 
Lord! how mimical are their geſtures ! what 
heights and falls in their voice ! what toning, 
what bawling, what ſinging, what ſqueaking, 
what grimaces, making of mouths, apes faces, 
and diſtorting of their countenance ! and this 
art of oratory, as a choice myſtery, they convey 
down by tradition to one another. The man- 
ner of it I may adventure thus farther to en- 
large upon. Firſt, in a kind of mockery they 
implore the divine affiſtance, which they bor- 
rowed from the ſolemn cuſtom of the poets ; 
then if their text, ſuppoſe be of charity, they 
ſhall take their exordium as far off from a de- 
ſcription as the river Nile in Ægypt; or if 
they are to diſcourſe of the myſtery of the croſs, 
they ſhall begin with a ſtory of bell and the 
dragon; or perchance if their ſubject be of 
faſting, for an entrance to their ſermon they 
ſhall paſs through the twelve figns of the zo- 
diac ; or laſtly, if they are to preach of faith, 
they ſhall addreſs themſelves in a long mathe- 
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matical account of the. quadrature of the eirele. 
I myſelt once heard a great fool (a great ſcho- 


lar, I would have ſaid) undertaking in a labo- 
rious diſcourſe. to explain the myſtery of the 


holy Trinity, in the unfolding whereof, that he 


might ſhew his wit and reading, and together 


ſatisfy itching ears, he proceeded in a new me- 
thod, as by infiſting on the letters, ſy ltables, and 
propoſition 3 on the concord of noun-an verb, 


and that of noun ſubſtantive and noun ad- 


jective; the auditors all wondered, and ſome 
mumbled to themſelves that hemiſtich ot Horace, 


I hy all this needleſs rrajh ? 


But at lait he brought it thus far, that he could 
demonſtrate the whole Trinity to be repre- 
ſented by theſe firſt rudiments of grammar, as 
clearly and plainly as it was poſſible for a ma- 
thematician to draw a triangle in the ſand ; and 
for the making of this grand diſcoverv, this 
ſubtle divine had plodded fo hard for ci ht 
months together, that he ſtudied himſelf as 
blind as a beetle, the intenſeneſs of the eye of 
his underſtanding over-ſhadowing and extin- 
guiſhing that of his body ; and yet he did not 
at all repent him of his blindneſs, but thinks 
the loſs of his fight an eaſy purchaſe for the 
gain of glory and credit, 

I heard at another time a grave divine, of 
fourſcore years of age at leaſt, ſo four and 
hard favoured, that one would be apt to miſ- 
truſt that it was Scotus Redivirus ; he taking 
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upon him to treat of the myſterious name, 
Jeſus, did very ſubtilly pretend that in the 
very letters was contained whatever could be 
ſaid of it. For firſt, its being declined only with 
three caſes, did expreſly point out the Trinity 
of perſons; then that the nominatrve caſe ended 
in 8, the accuſative in M, and the ablative in U, 
did imply ſome unſpeakable myſtery, namely, 
that in words of thoſe initial letters was 
the /ummus or beginning, the medius or mid» 
dle, and the wltimus or end of all things. 
There was yet a more abſtruſe riddle to be 
explained, which was by dividing the word 
JESUS into two parts, and ſeparating the 5 
in the middle from the two extreme ſyllables, 
making a kind of pentametor, the word con- 
ſiſting of five letters: and this intermedial 8 
being in the Hebrew alphabet called ſin, which 
in the Engliſh language ſignifies what the 
Latins term peccatum, was urged to imply, that 
the holy Jeſus ſhould purify us from all fin and 
wickedneſs. Thus did the pulpiteer cant, 
while all the congregation, eſpecially the bro- 
therhood of divines, were ſo ſurpriſed at this 
odd way of preaching, that wonder ſerved 
them, as grief did Niobe, almoſt turned them 
into ſtones ; I among the reſt (as Horace de- 
{ſcribes Priapus viewing the enchantments of 
the two forcereſſes, Canidia and Sagane) could 
no longer contain, but let fly a cracking report 
of the operation it had upon me. Theſe im- 
pertinent introductions are not without reaſon 
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condemned; for of old, whenever Demoſt— 
henes among the Greeks, or Tully among the 
Latins, began their orations with fo great a 
digreſſion from the matter in hand, it was al- 
way looked upon as improper and 1nclegant ; 
and indeed were ſuch a long fetched exor- 
dium any token of a good invention, ſhep- 
herds and ploughmen might lay claim to the 
title of men of greateſt parts, ſince upon any 
argument it is eaſieſt for them to talk what 1s 
leaſt to the purpoſe. Theſe preachers think 
their preamble (as we may well term it) to 
be the moſt faſhionable, when it is fartheſt 
from the ſubject they propoſe to treat of, 
while each auditor fits and wonders what they 
drive at, and many times mutter out the com- 
plaint of Virgil, 


Whither does all this jargon tand? 


In the third place, when they come to the 
diviſion of their text, they ſhall give only a 
very ſhort touch at the interpretation of the 
words, when the fuller explication of their 
ſenſe ought to have been their only province. 
Fourthly, after they are a little entered, 
they ſhall flart ſome theological queries, far 
enough off from the matter in hand, and 
bandy it about pro and con till they loſe it in 
the heat of ſcuffle. And here they ſhall, cite 


their doctors invincible, ſubtle, ſeraphic, 


chembic, holy, irrefragable, and ſuch like 


great names, to confirm their ſeveral aſſertions. 
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Then out they bring their ſyllogiſms, their ma- 
jors, their minors, concluſions, corollaries, ſup— 


poſitions and diſtinctions, that will ſooner terrify 
the congregation into an amazement, than per- 


ſuade them into a conviction, Now comes 
the fifth act, in which they muſt exert their ut- 
moſt {kill to come off with applauſe. Here there- 
fore they fall a telling ſome ſad lamentable ſtory 
out of their legend, or ſome other fabulous hiſ- 
tory, and this they diſcant upon allegorically, 
tropologically,and analogically ; and ſo they draw 


to a concluſion of their diſcourſe, whichis a more 


brain-Ack chimera than ever Horace could de- 
ſcribe in his De Arte Poetica, when he began, 


Humano Capiti, Sc. 


Their praying 1s altogether as ridiculous as 
their preaching; for imagining that in their 
addreſſes to heaven they ſhould ſet out in a 
low and tremulous voice, as a token of dread 
and reverence, they begin therefore with ſuch 
a ſoft whiſpering, as if they were afraid any 


one ſhould over hear what they ſaid ; but 


when they are gone a little way they clear 
up their pipes by degrees, and at laſt bawl 
out fo loud, as if, with Baal's prieſts, they 
were reſolved to awake a fleeping god, and 
then again, being told by rhetoricians that 
heights aud falls, and a different cadency 1n 
pronunciation is a great advantage to the 
ſetting off any thing that is ſpoke, they will 
ſometimes, as it were, mutter their words in- 
wardly, 
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wardly, and then of a ſudden halloo them 
out, and be ſure at laſt in ſuch a flat faltering 
tone as if their ſpirits were ſpent, and they had 
run themſelves out of breath. Laſtly, they 
have read that moſt ſyſtems of rhetoric treat 
of the art of exciting laughter, therefore for 
the effecting of this they will ſprinkle ſome 
jeſts and puns that muſt paſs for ingenuity, 
though they are only the froth of folly and 
affectedneſs. Sometimes they will nibble at the 
wit of being ſatyrical, though their utmoſt 
ſpleen is ſo toothleſs, that they ſuck rather 
than bite, tickle rather than ſcratch or wound: 
nor do they ever flatter more than at ſuch times 
as they pretend to ſpeak with greateſt freedom. 

Finally, all their actions are ſo buffooniſh 
and mimical, that any would judge they had 
learned all their tricks of mountebanks and 
ſtage-players, who in action it is true may per- 
haps outdo them, but in oratory there is ſo 
little odds between both, that it is hard to de- 
termine which ſeems of longeſt ſtanding in the 
ſchools of eloquence, Yet theſe preachers, 


However ridiculous, meet with ſuch hearers 


who admire them as much as the people of 
Athens did Demoſthenes, or the citizens of 
Rome could do Cicero; among which admi— 
rers are chiefly ſhopkeepers, and women, 
whoſe approbation and good opinion they only 
court ; becauſe the firſt, if they are humoured, 
give them ſuch ſnacks out of unjuſt gain; and 


the laſt come and eaſe their grief to them upon 
all 
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all pinching occaſions, eſpecially when their 
huſbands are any ways croſs or unkind, 
Thus much I ſuppoſe may ſuſſice to make 
you ſenſible how much theſe cell-hermits and 
recluſes are indebted to my bounty ; who when 
they tyrannize over the conſciences of the de- 
luded laity with fopperies, juggles, and im- 
poſtures; yet think themſelves as eminently 
pious as St. Paul, St. Anthony, or any other 
of the ſaints; but theſe ſtage divines, not leſs 
ungrateful diſowners of their obligations to 
folly, than they are impudent pretenders to 
the profeſſion of piety, I willingly take my 
leave of, and paſs now to kings, princes, and 
courtiers, who paying me a devout acknows= 
ledgment, may juſtly challenge back the re- 
ſpect of being mentioned and taken notice of 
by me. And firſt, had they wiſdom enough 
to make a true judgment of things, they would 
find their own condition to be more deſpicable 
and flavyiſh than that of the moſt menial ſub- 
jects. For certainly none can eſteem: perjury 
or paricide a cheap purchaſe for a crown, if 
he does but ſeriouſly reflect on that weight of 
cares a princely diadem is loaded with. He 
that fits at the helm of government acts in a 
public capacity, and ſo muſt ſacrifice all 
private intereſt to the attainment of the com- 
mon good ; he muſt himſelf be conformable 
to thoſe laws his prerogative exacts, or elſe he 
can expect no obedicn.e paid them from 
others; he muſt have a ſtrict eye over all his 
M inferior 
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inferior magiſtrates and officers, or otherwiſe it 
is to be doubted they will but carleſly diſ- 
charge their reſpective duties, Every king, 
within his own territories, 1s placed for a ſhin- 
ing example, as it were, in the firmament of 
his wide ſpread dominions, to prove either a 
glorious ſtar of benign influence, if his beha- 
viour be remarkably juſt and innocent, or elſe 
to impend as a threatening comet, if his blazing 
power be peſtilent and hurtful, Subjects move 
in a darker ſphere, and ſo their wanderings 
and failings are leſs diſcernible ; whereas 
princes, being fixed in a more exalted orb, and 
encompaſſed with a brighter dazzling luſtre, 
their ſpots are more apparently viſible, and 
their eclipſes, or other defects, influential on 
all that is inferior to them. Kings are baited 
with ſo many temptations and opportunities to 
vice and immorality, ſuch as are high feeding, 
liberty, flattery, luxury, and the like, that they 
muſt ſtand perpetually on their guard to fence 
off thoſe aſſaults that are always ready to be 
made upon them, In fine, abating from trea- 
chery, hatred, dangers, fear, and a thouſand 
other miſchiefs impending on crowned heads, 
however uncontroulable they are this fide 
Heaven, yet after their reign here they muſt 
appear before a ſupremer judge, and there be 
called to an exact account for the diſcharge of 
that great ſtewardſhip which was committed to 
their truſt, If princes did but ſeriouſly con- 
&der (and conſider they would if they were 
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but wiſe) theſe many hardſhips of a royal life, 
they would be ſo perplexed in the reſult of 
their thoughts thereupon, as ſcarce to eat or 
flcep in quiet. But now by my aſſiſtance they 
leave all theſe cares to the gods, and mind 
only their own eaſe and pleaſure, and therefore 
will admit none to their attendance, but who 
will divert them with ſport and mirth, leſt they 
ſhould otherwiſe be ſeized and damped with the 
ſurpriſal of ſober thoughts. They think they 
have ſufficiently acquitted themſelves in the 
duty of governing, if they do but ride con- 
ſtantly a hunting, breed up good race horſes, 
ſell places and offices to thoſe of the courtiers 
that will give moſt for them, and find out new 
ways for invading of their people's property, 
and hooking in a larger revenue to their own 
exchequer, for the procurement whereot they 
will always have ſome pretended claim and 
title; that though it be manifeſt extortion, yet 
it may bear the ſhew of law and juſtice ; and 
then they dawb over their oppreſſion with a 
ſubmiſſive, flattering carriage, that they may 
ſo far inſinuate into the affections of the vulgar, 
as they may not tumult nor rebel, but patiently 
crouch to burdens and exactions. Let us feign 
now a perſon ignorant of the laws and conſtitu- 
tions of that realm he lives in, an enemy to 
the public good, ſtudious only for his own 
private intereſt, addicted wholly to pleaſures 
and delights, a hater of learning, a profeſſed 
enemy to liberty and truth, careleſs and un- 
M 2 mindful 
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mindful of the common concerns, taking all 
the meaſures of juſtice and honeſty from the 
falſe beam of ſelſ-intereſt and advantage, after 
this hang about his neck a gold chain, for an 
intimation that he ought to have all virtues 
linked together, then ſet a crown of gold 
and jewels on his head, for a token that 
he ought to overtop and outſhine others in all 
comme dable qualifications ; next, pet into his 
hand a royal ſcepter for a ſy mbol of juſtice and 
integrity ; laſtly, clothe him with purple for 
an hciroglyphic of a tender love and aifeftion 
to the commonwealth, It a prince ſhould look 
upon this portraiture, and draw a compariſon 
between that and himſelf, certainly he would 
be aſhamed of his enſigns of majeſty, and be 
afraid of being laughed out of them. 

Next to kings themſelves may come their 
courtiers, who, though they are for the moſt 
part a baſe, ſervile, cringing, low-ſpirited ſort 
of flatterers, yet they look big, ſwell great, 
and have high thoughts of their honour and 
grandeur, Their confidence appears upon all 
occaſions ; yet in this one thing they are very 
modeſt, in that they are content to adorn their 
bodies with gold, jewels, purple, and other 
glorious enſigns of virtue and wiſdom, but 
leave their minds empty and unfraught ; and 
taking the reſemblance of goodneſs to them- 
ſelves, turn over the truth and reality of it to 
others, They think themſelves mighty happy 
in that they can call the king maſter, and be 
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allowed the familiarity of talking with him; 
that they can volubly rehearſe his ſeveral titles 
of auguſt highneſs, ſupereminent, excellence, 
and moſt ſerene majeſty, that they can boldly 
uſher in any diſcourſe, and that they have the 
complete knack of inſinuation and flattery; for 
theſe are the arts that make them truly gen- 
teel and noble. If you make a ſtricter enquiry 
after their, other endowments, you ſhall find 
them meer ſots and dolts, They will fleep 
generally till noon, and then their mercenary 
chaplains ſhall come to their bedfide, and en- 
tertain them perhaps with a ſhort morning 
prayer. As ſoon as they are dreſt they muſt 
go to breakfaſt, and when that is done, imme- 
diately to dinner. When the cloth is taken 
away, then to cards, dice, tables, or ſome ſuch 
like diverſion. After this they muſt have one 
or two afternoon banquets, and ſo in the even- 
ing to ſupper. When they have ſupped, then 
begins the game of drinking ; the bottles are 
marſhalled, the glaſſes ranked, and round go the 
healths and bumpers till they are carried to bed, 
And this is the conſtant method of paſſing 
away their hours, days, months, years, and 
ages, I have many times took great ſatisfaction 
by ſtanding in the court, and ſeeing how the 
tawdry butterfles vie with one another; the 
ladies ſhall meaſure the height of their honours 
by the length of their tails, which muſt be 
born up by a page behind, The nobles juſtle 
one another to get neareſt to the king's elbow, 
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and wear gold chains of that weight and big- 
neſs, as require no leſs ſtrength to carry, than 
they do wealth to purchaſe, 

And now for ſome reflexions upon popes, 
cardinals and biſhops, who in pomp and ſplen- 
dour have almoſt equalled, if not out-gone ſe- 
cular princes. Now if any one conſider, that 
their upper crochet of white linen is to ſignify 
their unſpotted purity and innocence ; that 
their forked mitres, with both diviſions tied 
together by the ſame knot, are to denote the 
Joint knowledge of the Old and New Teſtament ; 
that their always wearing gloves repreſents 
their keeping their hands clean and undefiled 
from lucre and covetouſneſs ; that the paſtoral 
ſtaff implies the care of the flock committed to 
their charge; that the croſs carried before 
them expreſſes their victory over all carnal af- 
fections; he (I ſay) that conſiders this, and 
much more of the like nature, muſt needs con- 
clude they are entruſted with a very weighty 
and difficult office. But alas, they think it 
ſufficient if they can but feed themſelves, and 
as to their flock, either commend them to the 
care of Chriſt himſelf, or commit them to the 
guidance of ſome inferior vicars and curates 
not ſo much as remembering what their name 
of Biſhop iniports, to wit, labour, pains and 
diligence, but by baſe fimoniacal contracts, 
they are in a profane ſenſe Epiſcopi, i. e. over- 
ſeers of their own gain and income. 
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So cardinals in like manner, if they did but 
conſider that the church ſuppoſes them to ſuc- 
cced in the room of the apoſtles ; that there- 
fore they muſt behave themſelves as their pre- 
deceſſors, and ſo not be lords, but diſpenſers of 
ſpiritual gifts, of the diſpoſal whereof they 
muſt one day render a ſtrict account; or if they 
would but reflect a little on their habit, and 
thus reaſon with themſelves : What means this 
white upper garment, but only an unſpotted 
innocence ? What ſignifies my inner purple, 
but only an ardent love and zeal to God ? What 
imports my outermoſt pall, ſo wide and long 
that it covers the whole mule when I ride, 
nay, would be big enough to cover a camel, 
but only a diffuſive charity, that ſhould ſpread 
itſelf for a ſuccour and protection to all, by 
teaching, exhorting, comforting, reproving 
admoniſhing, compoſing of differences, coura- 
geoufly withſtanding wicked princes, and ſaeri- 
ficing for the ſafety of our flock, our life and 
blood, as well 'as our wealth and riches ; 
though indeed riches ought not to be at all 
poſſeſſed by ſuch as boaſt themſelves ſucceflors 
to the apoſtles, who were poor, needy and 
deſtitute ? I ſay, if they did but lay theſe con- 
ſiderations to heart, they would never be ſo 
ambitious of being created to this honour, they 
would willingly reſign it when conferred upon 
them, or at leaſt would be as induſtrious, watches 
ful and laborious, as the primitive apoſtles 
were, 

Now 
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Now as to the popes of Rome, who pre- 
tend themſelves Chriſt's vicars, if they would 
but imitate his exemplary life, in the being 
employed in an unremitted- courſe of preach- 
ing; in the being attended with poverty, na- 
kedneſs, hunger, and a contempt of this 
world; if they did but confider the import of 
the word pope, which ſigniſies a father; or if 
they did but practiſe their ſirname of moſt holy, 
what order or degrees of men would be in 
a worſe condition? There would be then no 
ſuch vigorous making of parties, and buying of 
votes in the conclave, upon a vacancy of that 
ſee ; and thoſe who by bribery, or other in- 
direct courſes, ſhould get themſelves elected, 
would never. ſecure their fitting firm in the 
chair by piſtol, poiſon, force, and violence, 
How much of their pleaſure would be abated 
if they were but endowed with one drachm of 
wiſdom ? wiſdom, did I ſay! nay, with one 
grain of that ſalt which our Saviour bid them 
not loſe the ſavour of. All their riches, all 
their honour, their juriſdictions, their Peter's 
patrimony, their offices, their diſpenſations, 
their licences, their indulgencies, their long 
train and attendants (ſee in how ſhort a com- 
paſs I have abbreviated all their marketing 
of religion) in a word, all their perquiſites 
would be forfeited and loſt ; and in their room 
would ſucceed watchings, faſtings, tears, prayers, | 
ſermons, hard . ſtudies, repenting fighs, and 
a thouſand ſuch like ſevere penalties ; nay, 
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what is yet more deplorable, it would then 
follow that all their clerks, emanuenſes, no- 
taries, advocates, proctors, ſecretaries, the 
offlces of grooms, oſtlers, ſerving-men, pimps, 
(and ſomewhat elſe, which for modeſty ſake I 
ſhall not mention) in ſhort, all theſe troops 
of attendants, which depend on his holineſs, 
would all loſe their ſeveral emplyoments. 
This indeed would be hard, but what yet re- 
mains would be more dreadful; the very head 
of the church, the ſpiritual prince, would 
then be brought from all his ſplendor to the 
poor equipage of a ſerip and ſtaff, But all this 
is upon the ſuppoſition only that they under- 
ſtood what circumſtances they are placed in; 
whereas now, by a wholeſome neglect of 
thinking, they live as well as heart can wiſh ; 
whatever of toil and drudgery belongs to their 
office, that they aſſign over to St. Peter, or 
St. Paul, who have time enough to mind it; 
but if there be any thing of pleaſure and gran- 
deur, that they afſume to themſelves, as being 
hereunto called; ſo that by my influence no 
ſort of people live more to their own eaſe and 
content, They think to ſatisfy that maſter 
they pretend to ſerve, our Lord and Saviour, 
with the great ſtate and magnificence, with the 
ceremonics of inſtalments, with the titles of 
revernce and holineſs, and with exerciſing 
their epiſcopal function only in blefling and 
curſing. The working of miracles is old and 
out-dated, to teach the people is too laborious, 
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to interpret ſcripture is to evade the preroga- 
tive of the ſchoolmen, to pray is too idle, to 
ſhed tears is cowardice and unmanly, to faſt is 
too mean and ſordid, to be caſy and familiar 
1s beneath the grandeur of him, who, without 
being ſued to and intreated, will ſcarce give 
princes the honour of kiſſing his toe: finally, 
to die for religion is too ſelf-denying, and to 
be crucified as their Lord of Life, is baſe and 
ignominious. Their only weapons ought to 
be thoſe of the ſpirit; and of theſe indeed 
they are mighty liberal, as of their interdicts, 
their ſuſpenſions, their denunciations, their ag- 
gravations, their greater and lefler excommu— 
nications, and their roaring bulls, that fright 
whomever they are thundered againſt; and 
theſe moſt holy fathers, never iſſue them out 
more frequently than agaiuſt thoſe, who at the 
inſtigation of the devil, and not having the tear 
of God before their eyes, do telomouily and 
maliciouſly attempt to leſſen and impair St. 
Peter's patrimony; and though that apoſtle 
tells our Saviour in the goſpel, in the name of 
all the other diſciples, we have leſt all and 
followed you, yet they challenge as his inhe- 
ritance, fields, towns, treaſures, ard large do- 
minions; for the defending whereof, inflamed 
with a holy zeal, they fight with fire and 
ſword, to the great loſs and effuſion of chriſtian 
blood, thinking they are apoſtolical main- 
tainers of Chriſt's ſpouſe, the church, when 
they have murdered all ſuch as they call her 
; enemies; 
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enemies; though indeed the church has no 
enemies more bloody and tyrannical than ſuch 
impious popes, who give diſpeniations for 
the not preaching of Chriſt ; evacuate the 
main delign and effect of our redemption by 
their pecuniary bribes - and fales ; adulterate 
the goſpel by their forced interpretations, and 
undermining traditions ; and laſtly, by their 
luſts and wickedneſs grieve the holy ſpirit, and 
make their Saviour's wounds to bleed anew. 
Farther, when the chriſtian church has been all 
along firſt planted, then confirmed, and fince 
eſtabliſhed by the blood of her martyrs, as if 
Chriſt her head would be wanting in the ſame 
methods ſtill of protecting her, they invert the 
order, and propagate their religion now by 
arms and violence, which was wont formerly 
to be done only with patience and ſufferings. 
And though war be ſo brutiſh, as that it be- 
comes beaſts rather than men ; ſo extravagant, 
that the poets feigned it an effect of the furies z 
ſo licentious, that it ſtops the courſe of all 
Juſtice and honeſty ; ſo deſperate, that it is beſt 
waged by ruffians and banditti; and ſo unchriſtian 
that 1t 1s contrary to the expreſs commands 
of the goſpel; yet maugre all this, peace is 
too quiet, too unactive, and they muſt be enga- 
ged in the boiſterouſneſs of war. Among 
which undertaking popes, you ſhall have ſome 
ſo old tbat they can ſcarce creep, and yet they 
will put on a young, briſk reſolution, will re- 


folve to ſtick at go pains, to ſpare no coſt, nor 
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to wave any inconvenience, ſo they may involve 
laws, religion, peace, and all other concerns, 
whether ſacred or civil, in unappeaſable tu- 
mults and diſtractions. And yet ſome of their 
learned, fawning courtiers will interpret this 
notorious madneſs for zeal, and piety, and 
fortitude, having found out the way how a 
man may draw his ſword, and ſheath it in his 
brother's bowels, and yet not offend againſt the 
duty of the ſecond table, whereby we are 
obliged to love our neighbour as ourſelves, It 
is yet uncertain whether theſe Romiſh fathers 
have taken example from, or given preſident 
to, ſuch other German biſhops, who omitting 
their eccleſiaſtical habit, and other ceremonies, 
appear openly armed -cap-a-pe, like ſo many 
champions, and warriors, thinking no doubt 
that they come ſhort of the duty of their func- 
tion, if they die in any other place than the 
open field, fighting the battles of the Lord. 
The inferior clergy, deeming it unmannerly 
not to conform to their patrons and dioceſans, 
devoutly tug and fight for their tythes with 
ſyllogiſms and arguments, as fiercely as with 
ſwords, ſticks, ſtones, or any thing that came 
next to hand. When they read the rabbies, 
fathers, or other ancient writings, how quick- 
ſighted are they in ſpying out any ſentences, 
that they may tright the people with, and 
make them believe that more than the tenth is 
due, paſſing by whatever they meet with in 
the ſame authors that minds them of the duty 
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and difficulty of their own office. They never 
conſider that their ſhaven crown is a token that 


they ſhould pare off and cut away all the ſu- 


perfluous luſts of this world, and give them- 
ſelves wholly to divine meditation ; but inſtead 
of this, our bald-pated prieſts think they have 
done enough, if they do but mumble over ſuch 
a fardle of prayers, which it is a wonder if 
God ſhould hear or underſtand, when they 


| whiſper them fo ſoftly, and in ſo unknown a lan- 
guage, which they can ſcarce hear or under- 


ſtand themſelves. This they have in common 
with other mechanics, that they are moſt 
ſubtle in the craft of getting money, and won- 
derfully ſkilled in their reſpective dues of tythes, 
offerings, perquiſites, &c. Thus they are all 


content to reap the profit, but as to the burden, 


that they toſs as a ball from one hand to ano- 
ther, and aſſign it over to any they can get or 
hire; for as ſecular princes have their judges 
and ſubordinate miniſters to act in their name, 
and ſupply their ſtead, ſo eccleſiaſtical gover- 
nors have their deputies, vicars, and curates, 
nay, many times turn over the whole care of 
religion to the laity, The laity, ſuppoſing they 
have nothing to do with the church (as if their 
baptiſmal vow did not initiate them members 
of it) make it over to the prieſts; of the 
prieſts again, thoſe that are ſecular, thinking 
their title imples them to be a little too pro- 
fane, aſſign this taſk over to the regulars, the 
regulars to the monks, the monks bandy it 
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from one. order to another, till it light upon 
the mendicants; they lay it upon the carthu- 
fians, which order alone keeps honeſty and 
piety among them, but really keep them ſo 
cloſe, that nobody ever 'yet could ſee them. 
Thus the popes, thruſting only their ſickle. into 
the harveſt of profit, leave all the ather toil of 
| ſpiritual huſbandry to the biſhops, the biſhops 
beſtow it upon. the paſtors, the paſtors on their, 
- l | curates, and the curates commit it to the men- 
0 dicants, Who return it again to ſuch as well 
11 know how to make good advantages of the 
1 flock, by the benefit of their fleece. 
| But I would not be thought purpoſely to 
expoſe the weakneſſes of popes and prieſts, 
leſt T ſhould ſeem to recede from my title, and 
make a ſatyr inſtead of a panegyric: nor let 
any one imagine that I reflect on good princes, 
by commending of bad ones ; I did this only 
in brief, to ſhew that there is no one particular 
perſon can lead a comfortable life, except he 
be entered of my ſociety, and retain me for 
his friend, Nor indeed can it be otherwiſe, 
ſince fortune, that empreſs of the world, is fo 
much in league and amity with me, that to 
wiſe men ſhe is always ſtingy, and ſparing of 
her gitts, but is profuſely liberal and laviſh to 
tools. Thus Timotheus, the Athenian com- 
mander, in all his expeditions was a mirror 
of good luck, becauſe he was a little under- 
.witted ; from him was occaſioned the proverb, 
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The net fills though the fiſherman ſſe-ps, There 


is alſo another favourable proverb, The owl 
flies, an omen of ſucceſs. But againſt wiſe men 
are pointed theſe ill-boding proverbs, Burr 
under a lad planet. He cannot ride the fore- 
Horſe. Ill-gotten goods ewill never praſper. And 
more to the ſame purpoſe, But I forbear 
from any farther proverbializing, leſt I ſhould 
be thought to have rifled my Eraſmus's adages. 
To return therefore, fortune we find fill fa- 
vouring the blunt, and fluſhing the forward ; 
ſtrokes and ſmooths up fools, crowning all 
their undertakings with ſucceſs ; but wiſdom 
makes her followers baſhful, ſneaking, and 
timorous, and therefore you commonly ſee 
that they are reduced to hard ſhifts, muſt grap- 
ple with poverty, cold and hunger, muſt lie 
recluſe, deſpiſed, and unregarded, while fools 
roll in money, are advanced to dignities and 
offices, and in a word, have the whole world 
at command. If any one think it happy to 
be a favourite at court, and to manage the diſ- 
poſal of places and preferments, alas, this 
happineſs is ſo far from being attainable by 
wiſdom, that the very ſuſpicion of it would 
put a ſtop to all advancement. Has any man 
a mind to raiſe himſelf a good eſtate ? alas, 
What dealer in the world would ever get a 
farthing, if he be ſo wiſe as to ſcruple at per- 
jury, bluſh at a lie, or tick at any fraud and 
over- reaching. 
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Farther, does any one appear a candidate 
for any eccleſiaſtical dignity ? why, an aſs, or 
a plough-jobber, ſhall ſooner gain it than a 
wiſe man. Again, are you in love with any 
handſome lady? alas, momankind are fo ad- 
dicted to folly, that they will not at all liſten to 
the courtſhip of a wiſe ſuitor. Finally, where- 
ever there is any preparation made for mirth 
and jollity, all wiſe men are ſure to be excluded 
the company, leſt they ſhould ſtint the joy, 
and damp the frolic. In a word, to what 
fide ſoever we turn ourſelves, to popes, princes, 
judges, magiſtrates, friends, enemies, rich or 
poor, all their concerns are managed by money, 
which, becauſe it 1s undervalued by wiſe men, 
therefore, in revenge to be ſure, it never comes 
at them. | 

But now, though my praiſe and commen- 
dation might well be endleſs, yet it is requiſite 
I ſhould put ſome period to my ſpeech, I will 
therefore draw toward an end, when I have 
firſt confirmed what I have ſaid by the autho- 
rity of ſeveral authors. Which by way of far- 
ther proof, I ſhall inſiſt upon, partly, that I may 
not be thought to have ſaid more in my own 
behalf than what will be juſtified by others; 
and partly, that the lawyers may not check 
me for citing no preſidents nor allegations. 
To imitate them therefore, I will produce 
ſome reports and authorities, though perhaps 
like theirs too, they are * to the pur- 
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Firſt then, it is confeſt, almoſt to a proverb, 
that the art of diſſembling is a very neceſſary 
accompliſhment; and therefore it is a common 
verſe among ſ{chool-boys. 


To feign the fool when fit occafions riſe, 
Argues the being more completely wiſe. 


It is eaſy therefore to collect how great a 
value ought to be put upon real folly, when 
the very ſhadow and bare imitation of it is fo 


much eſteemed. Horace, who in his epiſtles 
thus ſtiles himſelf : 


My fleck ſcius d corps, as ſmooth as if / Hie 
*Mong th fatied ſwine of Epicurus' fly. 


This poet (I fay) gives this advice in one of 
his odes : 


Short Folly with your counſels mix. 


The epithet of ſhort, it is true, is a little im- 
proper. The fame poet again has this paſſage 
elſewhere : 


Well-timed Folly has a fev-et reliſhs 
And in another place : | 


Dd rather much be cenſared for a fool, 
Than feel the laſb and ſmart of wiſdom's fc Hool. 


Homer praiſes Telemachus as much as any one 
of his heroes, and yet he gives him the eph- 


thet of /lly; and the Grecians generally 


ule the ſame word to expreſs children, as a 
N 3 token 
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token of their innocence. And what is the 
argument of all Homer's Iliads, but only, as 
Horace obſerves, a 


T he kings and ſubjects dotages contain ? 


How poſitive alſo is Tully's commendation, 
that all places are filled with fools ? now every 
excellence being to be meaſured by its extent, 
the goodneſs of folly muſt be of as large com- 
paſs as thoſe univerſal places ſhe reaches to. 
But perhaps chriſtians may flight the authority 
of a heathen, I could therefore, if I pleaſed, 
back and confirm the truth hereof by the cita- 
tions of ſeveral texts of ſcripture ; though 
herein it were perhaps my duty to beg leave 
of the divines, that I might ſo far intrench 
upon their prerogative, Suppoſing a grant, 
the taſk ſeems ſo difficult as to require the invo- 
cation of ſome aid, and aſſiſtance; yet becauſe 
it is unreaſonable to put the muſes to the trou- 
ble and expence of ſo tedious a journey, eſpe- 
cially ſince the buſineſs is out of their ſphece, 
I ſhall chuſe rather (while I am acting the di- 
vine, and venturing in their polemic difficul- 
ties) to wiſh myſelf for ſuch time animated 
with Scotus's briſtling and prickly ſoul, which 
I would not care how afterwards it returned 
to his body, though for refinement it were 
ſtopped at a purgatory by the way. I cannot 


but wiſh that I might wholly change my cha- 


racter, or at leaſt, that ſome grave divine, in 
my ſtead might rehearſe this part of the ſubject 
: ' "or 
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for me; for truly I ſuſpect that ſomebody will 
accuſe me for plundering the cloſets of thoſe 


reverend men, while I pretend to ſo much di- 


vinity, as muſt appear in my following diſ- 
courſe. Vet however, it may not ſeem ſtrange, 


that after fo long and frequent a converſe, I 


have gleaned ſome ſcraps from the divines ; 
fince Horace's wooden god, by hearing his 


maſter read Homer, learned ſome words of 


Greek ; and Lucian's cock, by long attention, 
could readily underſtand what any man ſpoke, 
But now to the purpoſe, wiſhing myſelf 
ſucceſs. | 

Eccleſiaſtes doth ſomewhere confeſs that 
there are an infinite number of fools ; now 
when he ſpeaks of an infinite number, what 
does he elfe but imply, that herein 1s included 
the whole race of mankind, except ſome very 
few, which I know not whether ever any 
one had yet the happineſs to ſee ? 

The prophet Jeremy ſpeaks yet more plainly 
in his tenth chapter, where he ſaith, That 
every man is brutiſh in his knowledge, He juſt 
before attributes wiſdom to God alone, ſaying, 
That the wiſe men of the nations are altogether 
brutiſh and fooliſh, And in the preceding 
chapter he gives this ſeaſonable caution, Le- 
not the wiſe man glory in his <vi/dom: the rea- 
ſon is obvious, becauſe no man hath truly any 


whereof to glory, But to return to Eccleſiaſ- 


tes, when he ſaith Vanity of wanitics, all is 
vanity, what elſe can we imagine his meaning 
to 
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to be, than that our whole life is nothing but one 
- continued interlude of Folly ? This confirms 
that aſſertion of Tully, which is delivered in 
that noted paſſage we bat juſt now mentioned, 
namely, that Al places fivarm with fools, Far- 
ther, what does the ſon of Sirach mean when 
he ſaith, in Eccleſiaſticus, that the Fool is changed 
as the moon, while the wiſe man is fixed as the 
ſun, than only to hint out the folly of mankind 
and that the name of wiſe' is due to no other 
but the all-wiſe God ? for all interpreters by 
Moon underſtand mankind, and by Sun that 
fountain of all light, the Almighty. The ſame 
ſenſe is implied in that ſaying of our Saviour in 
the goſpel, There is none good But one, that is God: 
for if whoever is not wiſe muſt be con- 
ſequently a fool, and if, according to the 
ſtoics, every man be wiſe ſo far only as he is 
good, the meaning of the text muſt be, all 
inortals are unavoidably ' fools, and there is 
none wiſe but one, that is God. Solomon alſo 
in the fifteenth chapter of his proverbs hath 
this expreſſion, Folly is joy to him that is deſtitute 
of wiſdom ; plainly intimatiag, that the wiſe 
man is attended with grief and vexation, while 
the fooliſh only roll in delight and pleaſure. To 
the ſame purpoſe 1s that faying of his in the firſt 
chap. of Eccleſiaſtes, In much wiſdom is much grief, 
and he that encreaſeth knowledge encreaſeth ſorrow. 
Again, it is confeſſed by the ſame preacher in 
the ſeventh chapter of the ſame book, That the 
beart of the wiſe is in ibe 'houſe of mourning, but 
the 
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the heart of fools is in the houſe of mirth. This au- 
thor himſelf had never attained to ſuch a 
portion of wiſdom, if he had not applied him- 
ſelf to a ſearching out the frailties and infir- 
mities of human nature; as, if you be- 


lieve not me, may appear from his own words 


in his firſt chapter, I gave my heart to know abi 
dom, and to knew madneſs and folly ; where it is 
worthy to be obſerved, that as to the order of 
words, Folly for its advantage is put in the 
laſt place. Thus Ecclefiaſtes wrote, and thus 
indeed did an eccleſiaſtical method require; 
namely, that what has the precedence in 
dignity, ſhould come hindmoſt in rank and 
order, according to the tenor of that cvan- 
gelical precept, The laſt ſhall be fir, and the firſt 
Shall be laſt. And in Eccleſiaſticus likewiſe, 
(whoever was author of the holy book which 
bears that name) in the forty-fourth chapter, 
the excellency of folly above wiſdom is poſi- 
tively acknowledged; the very words I ſhall 
not cite, till I have the advantage of an an- 
{wer to a queſtion I am propoling, this way 
of interrogating being frequently made uſe 
of by Plato in his dialogues between 'Socrates 
and other diſputants: I aſk you then, What is 
it we uſually hoard and lock up, things of 
greater eſteem and value, or thoſe which are 
more common, trite and deſpicable ? Why are 
you ſo backward in making an anſwer ? fince 
you are ſo ſhy and reſerved, I will take the pro- 
verb for a ſatisfactory reply; namely, Foul 
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avaltr_ is thrown down the fink ; which ſaying, 
that no perſon may flight it, may be con- 
venjent to advertiſe that it comes from no 
meanet an author than that oracle of truth, 
Ariſtotle himſelf. And indeed there is no one 
on this fide Bedlam ſo mad as to throw out 
upon the dunghill his gold and jewels, but 
rather all perſons have a cloſe repoſitory to | 
preſerve them in, and ſecure them under 
all the locks, bolts and bars, that either at 
can contrive, or fears ſuggeſt ; whereas the 
dirt, pebbles and oyſter-ſhells, that lie ſcattered 
in the ſtreets, ye trample upon, paſs by, and 
take no notice of; if then what is more valu- 
able be coffered up, and what leſs fo lies un- 
regarded, it follows, that accordingly Folly 
ſhould meet with a greater eſteem than wiſdom, 
becauſe that wiſe author adviſes us to the 
keeping cloſe and concealing the firſt, and ex- 
pofing or laying open the other: as take him 
now in his own words, Better is he that hideth 
his folly, than him that hideth his wiſdom. Beſide, 
the ſacred text does oft aſcribe innocence and 
ſincerity to fools, while the wiſe man is apt to 
be a haughty ſcorner of all ſuch as he thinks, 
or cenſures to have leſs wit than himſelf ; for 
ſo J underſtand that paſiage in the tenth chap- 
ter of Eccleſiaſtes, When he that is a fool walk- 
eth by the way, his wiſdom faileth him, and he 
faith to every one that he is a fool. Now what 
greater argument of candor or ingenuity, can 
there be, than to demean himſelf equal with 
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all others, and not think their deſerts any way 
inferior to his own folly, i is NO ſuch ſcandalous at- 
tribute, but that the wiſe Agur was not aſham- 
ed -to confeſs it, in the thirtieth chapter. of 
Proverbs : Sareꝶ (faith he) I am morebrutifh than, 
any man, and have not the wider landing of a. 
man, Nay, St. Paul himſelf, that great docs 
tor of the Gentiles,” writing to his Corinthians, 
readily owns the name, ſaying, 1f any man 
Speak as a fool, J am more; as if to have been leſs 
ſo had been a reproach and diſgrace. But per- 
haps I. may be cenſured for mif-interpreting 
this text by ſome. modern annotators, who, 
like crows pecking at one another's eyes, find 
fault, and correct all that went before them, 
pretend each their own gloſſes to contain the 
only true and genuine explication; among 
whom my Eraſmus (whom I cannot but men- 
tion with reſpect) may challenge the ſecond 
place, if not the precedeney. This citation 
(ſay they) is purely impertinent ; the meaning 
of the apoſtle is far different fram what you 
dream of ; he would not have theſe words ſo un- 
derſtood, as if he defired tobe thought a greater 
fool than the reſi, but only when he had before 
ſaid, Are they min ſters of Chrift ? ſoamT: as if the 
equalling himſelf herein to others had been 
too little, he adds, 7 4»: more, thinking a bare 
equality not encugh, unleſs he were even ſu- 
perior to thoſe he compares himſelf with, This 
he would have to be believed as true ; yet leſt | 
it might be thought olfenſive, as bordering too 
much 
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mich on arrogance and conceit, he tempers 
and alleviates it by the covert of Folly. I ſpeak 
(mys he) as a fool, knowing it to be the pe- 
culiar privilege of fools to fpeak the truth, 
without giving offence, But what St. Paul's 
thoughts were when he wrote this, I leave for | 
them to determine. In my own judgment at 
leaſt I prefer the opinion of the good old tun- 
bellied divines, with whom it is ſafer and more | 
creditable to err, than to be i in the right with | 
ſmattering, raw novices. . | 
Nor 'indeed ſhould any one mind the late 
critics any more than the ſenſeleſs chattering | 
of a daw, eſpecially ſince one of the moſt emi- | 
nent of them (Whoſe name I adviſedly conceal, 
leſt ſome of our wits ſhould be taunting him 
with the proverb, (ad hram afinus) magi- 
ſerially and 'dogmatically | deſcanting upon 
his. text, [Are they the miniflers of Chriſt ? 
(1 . ſpeak as a fool) J am more,] makes a 
diſtin chapter, and (which. without good 
ſtore of. logic he could never have done) 
adds a new ſection, and then gives this para- 
phraſe, which I ſhall verbatim recite, that you 
may have his words materially, as well as for- 
mally his ſenſe, (for that's one of their babbling 
diſtinctions.) [7 ſpeak as a fool,] that is, if the 
equalling myſelf to thoſe falſe apoſtles would 
have been conſtrued as the vaunt of a fool, I 
will willingly be accounted a greater fool, by 
taking place of them, and openly pleading, 
that as to their miniſtry, I not only come up 
even 
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even with them, but outſirip and go beyond 
them ; though this ſame commentator a little 
after, as it were forgeting what he had juſt 
before delivered, tacks about and ſhifts to 
* another interpretation. | 
But why do I inſiſt upon any one particular 
example, when in general it is the public 
charter of all divines to mould and bend the 
ſacred oracles till they comply with their own 
fancy, ſpreading them (as Heaven by its 
Creator) hike a curtain, cloſing together, or 
drawing them back, as they pleaſe ? Thus in- 
deed St, Paul himſelf minces and mangles 
ſome citations he makes ufe of, and ſeems to 
wreſt them to a different ſenſe from what they 
were firſt intended for, as is confeſſed . by the 
great linguiſt St, Hierom. Thus when that 
apoſtle faw at Athens the inſcription of an altar, 
he draws from it an argument for the proof of 
the chriſtian religion; but leaving out great 
part of the ſentence, which perhaps, if fully re- 
cited might have prejudiced his cauſe, he men- 
tions only the two laſt words. viz. To the un- 
fnown God : and this too not without altera- 
tion, for the whole inſcription runs thus: To the 
God; of Aſia, Europe, and Africa, 10 1 
and unknown Gods. 

It is in imitation of the ſame pattern, I 
will warrant you, that our young divines, by 
leaving out four or five words in a place, and 
putting a falſe conſtruction on the reſt, can 
make any paſſage ſerviceable to their own pur- 
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poſe ; though from the coherence of what 
went before, or follows after, the genuine 
meaning appears to be either wide enough, or 
perhaps quite contradictory to what they would 
thruſt and impoſe upon it. In which knack 


the divines are grown now ſo expert, that 


the lawyers themſelves begin to be jealous 
of an encroachment on what was formerly 
their ſole privilege and practice. And indeed 
what can they deſpair of proving, ſince the 
fore-mentioned commentator (I had almoſt 
blundered out his name, but that I am re- 
ſtrained by fear of the ſame Greek proverbial 
farcaſm,) did upon a text of St. Luke put an 
interpretation, no more agreeable to the mean- 
ing of the place, than one contrary quality is 
to another? The paſſage is this, when Judas's 
treachery was preparing to be executed, and 
accordingly it ſeemed requitlite that all the diſ- 
ciples ſhould be provided to guard and ſecure 
their aſſaulted maſter, vur Saviour, that he 
might piouſly caution them againſt reliance for 
his delivery on any worldly ſtrength, aſks them, 
whether in all their embaſſy they lacked any 
thing, when he had ſent them out ſo unfur— 
niſhed for the performance of a long journey, 
that they had not ſo much as ſhoes to defend 
their feet from the injuries of flints and thorns, 
or a ſcrip to carry a meal's meat in ; and when 
they had anſwered that they lacked nothing, 
he adds, But now he that hath a purſe let him 
take it, aud likewiſe a ſerip ; and he that hath no 
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feword, let him fell his garment, and buy one. Now 


when the whole doctrine of our Saviour incul- 
cates nothing more frequently than meekneſs, 
patience, and a contempt of this World, is it 
not plain what the meaning of the place is; 
namely, that he might now diſmiſs his em- 
baſſadors in a more naked, defenceleſs con- 
dition, he does not only adviſe them to take 
no thought for ſhoes or ſcrip, but even com- 
mands them to part with the very cloaths 
from their back, that ſo they might have the 
leſs incumbrance and entanglement in the go- 
ing through their office and function. He 
cautions them, it is true, to be furmſned with 
a ſword, yet not ſuch a carnal one as rogues 


and highwaymen make uſe of for murder and 


bloodſhed, but with the ſword of the ſpirit, which 
pierces through the heart, and ſearches out the 
innermoſt retirements of the ſoul, lopping off 
all our luft, and corrupt affections, and leaving 
nothing in poſſeſſion of our breaſt but piety, 
zeal, and devotion : this (I ſay) in my opinion, 
is the moſt natural interpretation. But ſee 
how that divine miſunderſtands the place : by 
ſword (ſays he) is meant, defence againſt perſe- 
cution ; by ſerip, or purſe, a ſufficient quantity 
of proviſion ; as if Chriſt had, by conſidering 
better of it, changed his mind in 'reference to 
that mean equipage which he had before ſent 
his diſciples in, and therefore came now to a 
recantation of what he had formerly inſti- 
tuted ; or as if he had forgot what in time paſt 

O 2 he 
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he had told them, Blaſed are you when men ſhall 
rewile you, and perſecute you, and ſay all manner of 
evil againſt you for my ſake. Render not cuil for evil, 
for blefſed are the meek, not the cruel; as if he had 
forgot that he encouraged them by the examples 
of ſparrows and lillies, to take no thought for the 
morrow ; he gives them now another leſſon, 


and charges them, rather than go without a | 


fFevord, to ſell their garment, and buy one; as if 
the going cold and naked were more excuſe- 
able than the marching unarmed, And as this 
author thinks all means which are requiſite for 
the prevention or retaliation of injuries to be 
implied under the name of ſword, ſo under 
that of ſcrip, he would have every thing to 
be comprehended, which either the neceſſity 
or conveniency of lite requires. 

Thus does this provident commentator fur- 
niſh out the diſciples with halberts, ſpears and 
guns, for the enterprize of preaching Chriſt 
crucified ; he ſupplies them at the ſame time 
with pockets, bags, and portmanteaus, that 
they might carry their cupboards as well as 
their bellies always about them. He takes no 
notice how our Saviour afterwards rebukes 
Peter for drawing that ſword which he had juſt 
before ſo ſtrictly charged him to buy; nor that 
it was ever recorded that the primitive chriſtians 
did no ways withſtand their heathen perſecu- 
tors otherwiſe than with tears and prayers, 
which they would have exchanged more et- 
fectually for ſwords and bucklers, if they had 

thought 
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thought this text would have borne them out. 

There is another, and he of no mean cre- 
dit, whom for reſpect to his perſon I ſhall for- 
bear to name, who commenting upon that 
verſe in the prophet Habakkuk (I ſaw the tents 
ef Cuſhan in affiiftion, and the curtains of the land 
of Midian did tremble,) becauſe tents were ſome- 
times made of ſkins, he pretended that the 
word tents did here ſignify the ſkin of St, 
Bartholomew, who was flead for a martyr. 

I myſelf was lately at a divinity diſputation, 
(where I very often pay my attendance) where 
one of the opponents demanded a reaſon why 
it ſhould be thought more proper to fi lence all 
heretics by ſword and faggot, rather than 
convert them by moderate and ſober argu- 
ments ? A certain cynical old blade, who bore 
the character of a divine legible in the frowns 
and wrinkles of his face, not without a great 
deal of diſdain, anſwered, that it was the expreſs 
injunction of St. Paul himſelf, in thoſe direc- 
tions to Titus, A man that is an heretic, after 
the firſt and ſecond admonition, reject, quoting it 
in Latin, where the word reed is devita, while 
all the auditory wondered at this citation, and 
deemed it no way applicable to his purpoſe; 
he at laſt explained himſelf, ſaying, that e- 
wita ſignified de vita tollenduin hereticum, a 
heretic muſt be ſlain. Some ſmiled at his 1g- 
norance, but others approved of it as an or- 
thodox comment. And however ſome dit- 
liked that ſuch violence ſhould be done to fo 
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ealy a text, our hair-fiitting and irrefragable 
doctor went on in triumph; to prove it yet (ſays 
he) more undeniably, it 1s commanded in the 
old law, Thou ſhalt not ſuffer a witch to live; 
now then every Maleſicus, or witch, is to be 
killed, but an heretic is Maleficus, which in 
the Latin tranſlation 1s put for a witch, ergo, 
Sc. All that were preſent wondered at the 
Ingenuity of the perſon, and very devoutly 


embraced his opinion, never dreaming that 


the law was reſtrained only to magicians, ſor- 
cerers and enchanters ; for otherwiſe, if the 
word Maleficus fignified what it moſt naturally 
implies, every evil-doer, then drunkenneſs and 
whoredom were to meet with the ſame capital 
puniſhment as witchcraft. But why ſhould I 
ſquander away my time in a too tedious proſe- 
cution of this topic, which if drove on to the 
utmoſt would afford talk to eternity ? I aim 
herein at no more than this, namely, that ſince 
thoſe grave doctors take ſuch a ſwinging range 
and latitude, I, who am but a ſmattering no- 
vice in divinity, may have the larger allowance 
for any ſlips or miſtakes. 

Now, therefore I return to St. Paul, who 


uſes the expreſſions, Ye ſuffer fools gladly, 


applying it to himſelf; and again, As a fool 
receive me; and, That which I ſpeak, I ſpeak 
not after the Lord, but as it were fooliſhly ; and in 
another place, We are fools for Chrifi”s ſake. 
Sce how theſe commendations of Folly are 
equal to the author of them, both great and 
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ſacred. The ſame holy perſon does yet enjoin 
and command the being a fool, as a virtue, of 
all other moſt requiſite and neceſſary; for, ſays 
he, If any man ſeem to be wiſe in this world, let 
him become a fool, that he may be wiſe, Thus 
St. Luke records, how our Saviour, after his 
reſurrection, joining himſelf with two of his 
diſciples travelling to Emmaus, at his firſt ſa- 
lutation he calls them fools, ſaying, O pools, 
and flow of heart to believe. Nor may this ſeem 
ſtrange in compariſon to what is yet farther 
delivered by St. Paul, who adventures to at- 
tribute ſomething of Folly even to the all-wiſe 
God himſelf, The fooliſhneſs of God, ſays he, 7s 
aviſer than men. In which text St. Origen 
would not have the word fooliſhneſs any ways 
referred to men, or applicable to the ſame 
ſenſe wherein is to be underſtood that other 
paſſage of St. Paul, The preaching of the croſs to 
them that periſh is fooliſhneſs, But why do I put 
myſelf to the trouble of citing ſo many 
proofs, ſince this one may ſuffice for all, 
namely, that in thoſe myſtical pſalms wherein 
David repreſents the type of Chriſt, it is there 
acknowledged by our Saviour, in way of 
confeſſion, that even he himſelf was guilty of 
Folly : Thor, ſays he, O God, knowe/t my fooliſb- 
neſs, Nor is it without ſome reaſon that fools, 
for their plainneſs and fincerity of heart, have 
always been moſt acceptable to God Almighty. 
For as the princes of this world have ſhrewdly 
ſuſpected, and carried a jealous eye over ſuch 

of 
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of their ſubjects as were the moſt obſervant, 
and deepeſt politicians (for thus Cæſar was 
afraid of the plodding Caſſius and Brutus, 
thinking himſelf ſecure enough from the care- 
leſs drinking Anthony; Nero likewiſe miſ⸗ 
truſted Seneca, and Dionyſius would have been 
willingly rid of Plato, whereas they can all put 
greater confidence in ſuch as are of leſs ſubtilty 
and contrivance) ſo our Saviour in like man- 
ner diſlikes and condemns the wiſe and crafty, 
as St. Paul does expreſly declare in theſe words, 
God hath choſen the fooliſh things of the world. 
And again, 1: pleaſed God by fooliſhneſs to ſave 
the world : implying that by wiſdom it could 
never have been faved. Nay God himſelf 


teſtifies as much when he ſpeaks by the 


mouth” of his prophet, I will diſtroy the wiſdom 
of the wiſe, and bring to nuught the underflanding of 
ie learned. Again our Saviour does ſolemnly 
return his Father thanks for that he had Hidden 
the myſteries of ſalvation from the wiſe, and re- 


vcaled them to babes, i. e. fools ;- for the words 


being oppoſed to each other, if the one ſig- 
nify wiſe, the other muſt be fooliſh. To the 
ſame purpoſe did our bleſſed Lord frequently 
condemn and upbraid the ſcribes, phariſees, 
and lawyers, while he carries himſelf kind and 
obliging to the unlearned multitude ;- for what 
other can be the meaning of that tart denun- 
ciation, Woe unto you ſcribes and pharijees, than 
Woe unto you wiſe men; whereas he ſeems 


chiefly delighted with children, women, and 
illiterate fiſherman, 
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We may farther take notice, that among all 
the ſeveral kinds of brute creatures he ſhews 
greateſt hking to ſuch as are fartheſt diſtant 
from the ſubtilty of the fox. Thus in his pro- 
greſs to Jeruſalem he choſe to ride fitting npon 
an aſs, though if he pleaſed, he might have 
mounted the back of a lion with more of ſtate, 
and as little danger. The Holy Spirit choſe 
rather likewiſe to deſcend from heaven in the 
ſhape of a ſimple gall-leſs dove, than that of 
an eagle, kite, or other more lofty fowl. 

Thus all along in the holy ſcriptures there 
are frequent metaphors and ſimilitudes of the 
moſt inoffenſive creatures, ſuch as ſtags, hinds, 
lambs, and the like. Nay, thoſe bleſſed ſouls 
that in the day of judgment are to be placed 
at our Saviour's right hand, are called ſheep, 
which are the moſt ſenſleſs and ſtupid of all 
cattle, as is evidenced by. Ariſtotle's proverb, 
A ſheepiſhneſs of temper, i. e. a dull, blockiſh, 
ſleepy, unmauly humour. Yet of ſuch a flock 
Chriſt is not aſhamed to profeſs himſelt the 
ſhepherd. Nay, he would not only have all his 
proſelytes termed ſheep, but even he himſelf 
would be called a latmb; as when John the 
Baptiſt ſeeth Jeſus coming unto him, he ſaith, 
Behold the lamb of God. Which fame title is 
very often given to our Saviour in the Apo— 
calypſe. 

All this amounts to no leſs than that all 
mortal men are fools, even the righteous and 
godly as well as finners ; nay, in ſome ſenſe, our 


Bleſſed 
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Bleſſed Lord himſelf, who, although he was 
The wiſdom of the Father, yet to repair the 1n- 
firmities of fallen man, he became in ſome 
meaſure a partaker of human folly, when he 
T ook our nature upon him, ani wwas frund in faſhion 
as a man; or when God mede him to be fin for 
us, who knew no. fin, that we mich! be made the 
righteouſneſs of God in him, Nor would he 
heal thoſe breaches our fins had made by any 
other method than by the foi of the croſs, 
publiſhed by the ignorant and unlearned 
apoſtles, to whom he frequently recommends 
the excellence of Folly, cautioning them 
againſt the infectiouſneſs of wiſdom, by the 
ſeveral examples he propoſes them to imitate, 
ſuch as children, lillies, ſparrows, muſtard, and 
ſuch like beings, which are either wholly in- 
animate, or at leaſt devoid of reafon and inge- 
nuity, guided by no other conduct than that of 
inſtinct, without care, trouble, or contrivance. 
To the ſame intent the diſciples were warned 
by their lord and maſter, that when they ſhould 
be Brought unto the ſynagogues, and unto magi- 
frates and poxvers, they ſhall ate no thought 
how, or what thing they ſhould anjaver, nor æuhat 
they ſhould ſay. They were again ſtrictly forbid 
to Enquire into the times and ſcaſont, or to place 
any confidence in their own abilities, but to 
depend wholly upon divine aſſiſtance. 

At the firſt peopling of paradiſe, the Al- 
mighty had never laid ſo ſtrict a charge on our 
father Adam to refrain from Eating of the tree 


of 
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of knowledge, except he had thereby fore warned, 
that the taſte of knowledge would be the 
bane of all happineſs. St. Paul ſays exprefly, 
that Knowledge puffeth up, i. e. it is fatal and 
poiſonous, In purſuance whereunto St. Ber- 
nard ' interprets that exceeding high mountain 
whereon the devil had erected his ſeat, to have 
been the mountain of knowledge, And per- 
haps this may be another argument which 
ought not to be omitted, namely, that Folly is 
acceptable, at leaſt excuſable, with the gods, 
inaſmuch as they eafily paſs by the heedleſs 
failures of fools, while the miſcarriages of ſuch 
as are known to have more wit ſhall very hardly 
obtain a pardon; nay, when a wiſe man comes 
to ſue for an acquitment from any guilt, 
he muſt ſhroud himſelf under the patronage 
and pretext of Folly. For thus in the tweltth 
of Numbers Aaron intreats Moſes to ſtay the 
leproſy of his fiſter Miriam, ſaying, Alas, my 
Lord, I beſeech thee lay not the fin upon us, wherein 
wwe have done Fooliſily. Thus when David 
ſpared Saul's life, when he found him fleeping 
in a tent of Hachilah, not willing to Stretch 
forth his hand againſt the Lord's anointed, Saul 
excuſes his former ſeverity by confeſſing, Be- 
hold I have played the fool, and have erred excecd- 
ingly, David alſo himſelf in much the ſame 
form begs the remiſſion of his ſin from God 
Almighty with this prayer, Lord, I pray thee 
take away the iniquity of thy ſervant, for I have 
done wery focliſhly 5 as if he could not have 

hoped 
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hoped otherwiſe to have his pardon granted, 
except he petitioned for it under the covert 
and mitigation of Folly. The agreeable prac- 
tice of our Saviour 1s yet more convincing, 
who, when he hung upon the croſs, prayed for 
his enemies, ſaying, Father, forvive them, urg- 
ing no other plea in their behalf than that of 
their ignorance, For they know not what they do. 
To the ſame effect St. Paul in his firſt epiſtle 
to Timothy acknowledges he had been a blaſ- 
phemer and a perſecutor, Bus, faith he, 7 95- 
tained mercy, becauſe I did it ignoranily in unbe- 
lief. Now what is the meaning of the phraſe, 
J did it ignorantly, but only this? my fault 
was occaſioned from a miünformed Folly, not 
from a deliberate malice, What fignifies, 7 
obtained mercy, but only that I ſhould not 
otherwiſe have obtained it, had not folly and 
Jgnorance been my vindication ? To the ſame 
purpole is that other paſſage in the myſterious 
Pſalmiſt, which I forgot to mention in its pro— 
per place, namely, Oh remember not the fins an 
offences of my youth! the word which we render 
offences, is in Latin ignerartiæ, ignorances. 
Obſerve, the two things he alledges in his ex- 
cuſe are, firſt, his rawneſs of age, to which 
Folly and want of experience are conſtant at- 
tendants; 'and ſecondly, his 1gnorances, ex- 
prefſed in the plural number for an enhance- 

ment and aggravation of his fooliſhneſs. 
But that I may not wear out this ſubject 
too far, to draw now toward a concluſion, it is 
obſervable 
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obſervable that the chriſtian religion ſoma to 
have ſome relation to Folly, and no alliance at 
all with wiſdom. Of the truth whereof, if you 
delire farther proof than my bare word, you 
may pleaſe, firſt, to confider, that children, 
women, old men, and fools, led as it were 
by a ſecret impulſe of nature, are always moſt 
conſtant in repairing to church, and moſt zea- 
lous, devout and attentive in the performance of 
the ſeyeral parts of divine ſervice ; nay, the firſt 
promulgators of the goſpel, and the firſt con- 
verts to chriſtianity, were men of plainneſs and 
ſimplicity, wholly unacquainted with ſeculiar 
policy or learning. 

Farther, there are none more filly, or 
nearer their wits end, -than thoſe who are too 
ſuperſtitiouſly religious; they are profuſely 
laviſh in their charity; they invite freſh affronts 
by an eaſy forgiveneſs of paſt injuries; they 
ſuffer themſelves to be cheated and impoſed 
upon, by laying claim to the innocence of the 
dove; they make it the intereſt of no perſons 
to lies them, becauſe they will love, and 
do good to their enemics, as much as to the moſt 
endearing friends; they baniſh all pleaſure, 
feeding upon the penance of watching, 
weeping, faſting, ſorrow and reproach ; they 
value not their lives, but, with St. Paul, æuiſſi to 
be di ſolved, and covet the fiery trial of martyr- 
dom: in a word, they ſeem altogether fo deſ- 


fitute of common ſenſe, that their ſoul ſeems 
b already 
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already ſeparated from the dead and inactive 
body. And what elſe can we imagine all this 
to be than downright madneſs ? It is the leſs 
{ſtrange therefore that at the feaſt of Pentecoſt the 
apoſtles ſhould be thought drunk with new 
wine; or that St. Paul was cenſured by Feſtus 
to have been befide himſelf. 

And fince I have had the confidence to go 
thus far, I ſhall venture yet a little forwarder, 
and be ſo bold as to ſay thus much more: All 
that final happineſs which chriſtians, through 
ſo many rubs and briars of difficulties, contend 
for, is at laſt no better than a ſort of folly and 
madneſs. This, no queſtion, will be thought 
extravagantly ſpoken ; but conſider awhile, and 
deliberately ſtate the caſe. 

Firſt then, the chriſtians ſo far agree with 
the Platoniſts, as to believe that the body is no 
better than a priſon or dungeon for the con- 
ſinement of the ſoul. That therefore while 
the ſoul is ſhackled to the walls of fleſh, her 
ſoaring wings are impeded, and all her enliven- 
ing faculties clogged and fettered by the groſs 
particles of matter, ſo that ſhe can neither 
freely range after, nor, when happily overtaken, 
can quietly conteinplate her proper object of 
truth, 

Farther, Plato defines philoſophy to be the 
meditation of death, becauſe the one performs 
the ſame office with the other, namely, with- 
draws the mind from all viſible and corporeal 
objects; therefore while the ſoul does patiently 
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actuate the ſeveral organs and members of the 
body, ſo long is a man accounted of a good 
and ſound diſpoſition; but when the ſoul, 
weary of her confinement, ſtruggles to break 
goal, and fly beyond her cage of fleſh and 
blood, then a man is cenſured, at leaſt, for being 
magotty and crack-brained ; nay, if there be 
any defect in the external organs, it is then 
termed downright madneſs, And yet many 
times perſons thus affected, ſhall have prophe- 
tic extaſies of foretelling things to come, ſhall 
in a rapture talk languages they never before 
learned, and ſeem in all things actuated by 
ſomewhat divine and extraordinary ; and all 
this, no doubt, is only the effect of the ſoul's 
being more releaſed from its engagement to 
the body, whereby it can with leſs impediment 
exert the energy of life and motion, From 
hence, no queſtion, hasfſprung an obſervation 
of like nature, confirmed now into a ſettled 
opinion, That /ome long experienced ſouls in the 
avorld, before their diſlodging, arrive to the height 
of prophetic ſpirits, 

If this diforder ariſe from an intemperance 
in religion, and too high a ſtrain of devotion, 
though it be of a ſomewhat differing ſort, yet it 
is ſo near akin to the former, that a great part 
of mankind apprehend it as a meer madneſs ; 
eſpecially when perſons of that ſuperſtitious 
humour are ſo pragmatical and ſingular, as to 
ſeparate, and live apart, as 4t were, from all the 
world "beſide ; ſo as they ſeem to have expe- 
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rienced what Plato dreams to have happened 
between ſome, who, incloſed in a dark cave, 
did only ruminate on the ideas and abſtracted 
ſpeculations of entities ; and one other of their 
company, who had got abroad into the open 
light, and at his return tells them what a blind 
miſtake they had lain under ; that he had ſecn 
the ſubſtance of what their dotage of imagina- 
tion reached only in ſhadow ; that therefore 
he could not but pity and condole their delud- 
ing dreams; while they on the other fide no 
leſs bewail his phrenſy, and turn him out of 
their ſociety for a lunatic and madman, 

Thus the vulgar are wholly taken up wyh 


thoſe objects that are moſt familiar to their 


ſenſes, beyond which they are apt to think 
all is but fairy-land; while thoſe that are de- 
voutly religious, ſcorn to ſet their thoughts or 
affections on any things below, but mount 
their ſoul to the purſuit of incorporeal and in- 
viſible beings : the former, in their marſhall- 
ing the requiſites of happineſs, place riches 
in the front, the endowments of the body in 
the next rank, and leave the accompliſhments 


of the ſoul to bring up the rear; nay, ſome. 
will ſcarce believe there is any ſuch thing at 
all as the ſoul, becauſe they cannot literally 


ſee a reaſon of their faith; while the other pay 
their firſt fruits,of ſervice to that moſt fimple 
and incomprehenſible Being, God, 1 
themſelves next in providing for the happineſs 
of that which comes neareſt to their immor- 


tal 
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tal ſoul, being not at all mindful of their cor- 
rupt bodily carcaſſes, and flighting money as 
the dirt and rubbiſh of the world ; or if at any 
time ſome urging occaſions require them to 
become entangled in ſecular affairs, they do it 
with regret, and a kind of ill-will, obſerving 
what St. Paul adviſes his Corinthians, Having 
aui ves, and yet being as though they had none; 
buying, and yet remaining as though they bad poſſeſſed 
not. 

There are between theſe two ſorts of per- 
ſons many differences in ſeveral other reſpects. 
As firſt, though all the ſenſes have the ſame 
mutual relation, to the body, yet ſome are 
more groſs than others ; as thoſe five corporeal 
ones, of touching, hearing, ſmelling, ſeeing, 
taſting ; whereas ſome again are more refined, 
and leſs adulterated with matter, ſuch are the 
memory, the underſtanding, and the will. 
Now the mind will be always moſt ready and 
expedient at that to which it is naturally moſt 
inclined. Hence 1s it, that a pious ſoul, em- 


ploying all its power and abilities in the preſ- 


ſing after ſuch things as are fartheſt removed 
from ſenſe, is perfectly ſtupid and brutiſh in the 
management of any worldly affairs; while on 
the other fide, the vulgar are ſo intent upon 


their buſineſs and employment, that they have 


not time to beſtow 'one poor thought upon a 
future eternity, From ſuch ardonr of divine 
meditation was it that St. Bernard, in his 
ſtudy, drank oil inſtead of wine, and yet his 


77 thoughts 
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thoughts were ſo taken up that he never ob- 
ſerved the miſtake. 

Farther, among the paſſions of the ſoul, 
ſome have a greater communication with the 
body than others, as luſt, the deſire of meat 
and fleep, anger, pride and envy ; with theſe 
the pious'man 1s 1n continual war, and irrecon- 

cileable enmity, while the vulgar cheriſh and 
foment them, as the beſt comforts of life. 

There are other affections of a middle na- 
ture, common and innate to every man; ſuch 
are love to one's country, duty to parents, love 
to children, kindneſs to friends, and ſuch like. 
To theſe the vulgar pay ſome reſpe&, but the 
religious endeavour to ſupplant and eradicate 
from their ſoul, except they can raiſe and ſub- 
limate them to the moſt refined pitch of virtue; 
ſo as to love or honor their parents, not barely 
under that character, (for what did they do 
more than generate a body? nay, even for 
that we are primarily beholden to God, the 
firſt parent of all mankind,) but as good men 
only, upon whom 1s imprinted the lively image 
of that divine nature, which they eſteem as the 
chief and only good, beyond whom nothing 
deſerves to be beloved, nothing deſired, 

By the ſame rule they meaſure all the ſother 
offices or duties of life ; in each of which, what- 
ever is earthly and corporeal, ſhall, if not whol- 
ly rejected, yet at leaſt be put behind what 
faith makes The ſubſtance of things not ſeen. Thus 
in the lacraments, and all other acts of re- 


ligion, 
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ligion, they make a difference between the 
outward appearance or body of them, and the 
more inward ſoul or ſpirit. As for inſtance, in 
faſting, they think it very ineffectual to abſtain 
from fleſh, or debar themſelves of a meal's 
meat (which yer is all the vulgar underſtand 
by. his duty) unleſs they likewiſe reſtrain their 
paſſions, ſubdue their anger, and mortify their 
pride; that the ſoul being thus diſingaged from 
the intanglement of the body, may have a bet- 
ter reliſh to ſpiritual objects, and take an ante- 
paſt of heaven. Thus, ſay they, in the holy 
euchariſt, though the outward form and cere- 
monies are not wholly to be deſpiſed, yet are 
theſe prejudicial, at leaſt unprofitable, if as 
bare ſigns only they are not accompanied 
with the thing fignified, which is The body and 
blood of Chriſt, whoſe death, till his ſecond com- 
ing, we are hereby to repreſent by the vanquiſn- 
ing and burying our vile affections, that they 
may ariſe to a newneſs of life, and be united 
firſt to each other, then all to Chriſt. 

Theſe are the actions and meditations of 
the truly pious perſon ; while the vulgar place 
all their religion in crowding up cloſe to the 
altar, in liſtening to the words of the prieſt, and 
in being very circumſpe& at the obſervance of 
each trifling ceremony. Nor is it in ſuch caſes 
only as we have here given for inſtances, but 
through his whole courſe of life, that the pious 
man, without any regard to the baſer mate- 
rials of the body, ſpends himſelf wholly in a 
| fixed 
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fixed intentneſs upon ſpiritual, inviſible, and 


eternal objects. 

Now ſince theſe perſons ſtand off, and keep 
at ſo wide a diſtance between themſelves, it is 
cuſtomary for them both to think each other 
mad ; and were I to give my opinion to which 
of the two the name does moſt properly be- 
long, I ſhould, I confeſs, adjudge it to the 
religious ; of the reaſonableneſs whereof you 
may be farther convinced, if I proceed to de- 
monſtrate what I formerly hinted at, namely, 


that that ultimate happineſs which religion pro- 


poſes, is no other than ſome ſort of madneſs. 
Firſt. therefore, Plato dreamed ſomewhat, 


of this nature when he tells us, that the mad- 


neſs of lovers was of all other diſpoſitions of 
the body moſt deſirable; for he who is once 
thoroughly ſmitten 'with this paſhon, lives no 
longer within himſelf, but has removed his 
foul to the ſame place where he has ſettled his 


affections, and loſes himſelf, to find the object 


he ſo much doats upon; this ſtraying now, 
and wandering of a ſoul from its own manſion, 
what 1s it better than a plain tranſport of mad- 
neſs? What elſe can be the meaning of thoſe 
proverbial phraſes, Non eff apud /e, he is not 


himſelf. Ad ze redi, recover yourſelf. And, Sib; 


redditus et, he is come again to himſelf ? And 
accordingly as love is more hot and eager, ſo 
1s the madneſs thence enſuing more incurable, 


and yet more happy. Now what ſhall be that 


future happineſs of glorified ſaints, which pious 
fouls 
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ſouls here on earth ſo earneſtly groan for, but 
only that the ſpirit, as the more potent, and 
prevalent victor, ſhall over-maſter and ſwallow 
up the body; and that the more eaſily, be- 
cauſe while here below, the ſeveral members, by 
being mortified, and kept in ſubjection, were the 
better prepared for this' ſeparating change ; 
and afterward the ſpirit itſelf ſhall be loſt, and 
drowned in the abyſs of beatific viſion, ſo as 
the whole man will be then perfectly beyond 
all its own bounds, and be no otherwiſe happy 
than as tranſported into extaſy and wonder, it 
feels ſome unſpeakable influence from that Om- 
nipotent Being, which makes all things com- 
pleatly bleſſed, by affimilating them to its own 
likeneſs? Now, although this happineſs be 
then only conſummated, when ſouls at the ge- 
neral reſurection ſhall be reunited to their 
bodies, and both be cloathed with immortality z 3 
yet becauſe a religious life is but a continued 
meditation upon, and, as it were, a tranſcript of 
the joys of heaven, therefore to ſuch perſons 
there is allowed ſome reliſh and foretaſte of 
that pleaſure here, which is to be their reward 
hereafter. And although this indeed be but a 
ſmall pittance of ſatisfaction, compared with 
that future inexhauſtible fountain of bleſſed- 
neſs, yet does it abundantly over-ballance all 
worldly delights, were they all in conjunction 
ſet off to their beſt advantage; ſo great is the 
prececency of ſpiritual thinys before corporeal ; 
of inviſible before material and viſible, This 

is 
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is what the apoſtle gives an eloquent deſcrip- 
tion of, where he ſays by way of encourage- 
ment, that Eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, nor 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive 
thoſe things which God hath prepared for then 
that love him, This likewiſe 1s that better part 
which Mary choſe, which ſhall not be taken 
from her, but perfected and compleated by her 
mortal putting on immortality. 


Now thoſe who are thus devoutly affected, 


(though few there are ſo) undergo ſomewhat of 
ſtrange alteration, which very nearly approaches 
to madneſs; they ſpeak many things at an 
abrupt and incoherent rate, as if they were ac- 
tuated by ſome poſſeſſing Dæmon; they make 
an inarticulate noiſe, without any diſtinguiſh- 
able ſenſe or meaning; they ſometimes ſkrew 
and diſtort their faces to uncouth and antick 
looks; at one time beyond meaſure chearful, 
then as immoderately ſullen ; now ſobbing, 
then laughing, and ſoon after fighing, as if 
they were perfectly diſtracted, and out of their 
ſenſes. If they have any ſober intervals of 
coming to themſelves again, like St. Paul, they 
then confeſs, that They were caught up they know 
not where, whether in the body or out of the body 


they cannot tell ; as if they had been in a dead 


fleep or trance, thay remember nothing of 
what they have heard, ſeen, ſaid, or done; 


this they only know, that their paſt delufion 


was a moſt delirable happineſs; that there- 
fore they bewail nothing more than the loſs 


of 
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of it, nor wiſh for any greater joy than the 
quick return of it, and more durable abode for 
ever. And this, as I have ſaid, 1s the foretaſte 
or anticipation of future bleſſedneſs. 

But I doubt I have forgot myſelf, and have 
already tranſgreſſed the bounds of modeſty. 
However, if I have ſaid any thing too confi- 
denlty or impertinently, be pleaſed to confider 
that it was ſpoken by Folly, and that under the 
perſon of a woman ; yet at the ſame time re- 
member the applicableneſs of that Greek 
proverb, | | | 


A fool oft ſpeaks a ſeaſonable truth, 


Unleſs you will be ſo witty as to object that 
this makes no apology for me, becauſe the 
word Aner ſignifies a man, not a woman, and 
conſequently my ſex debars me from the be- 
nefit of that obſervation. 

I perccive now, that for a concluding treat, 
you expect a formal epilogue, and the ſum- 
ming up of all in a brief recitation ; but I will 
aſſure you you are groſly miſtaken if you ſup- 
poſe that after ſuch a hodge-podge medley of 
ſpeech I ſhould be able to recollect any thing I 
have delivered. Beſide, as it is an old proverb, 
T hate a pot-companion with a good memory; fo in- 
deed I may as truly ſay, I hate a hearer that will 
carry any thing away with him, Wherefore in 
ſhort, farewel, be jolly, live long, drink deep, 
ye moſt alluſtrious votaries of Folly, 
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is what the apoſtle gives an eloquent deſcrip- 
tion of, where he ſays by way of encourage- 
ment, that Eye hath not ſeen, nor car heard, nor 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive 
thoſe things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him. This likewiſe is that better part 
which Mary choſe, which ſhall not be taken 

from her, but perfected and compleated by her 
mortal putting on immortality. 

Now thoſe who are thus devoutly affected, 
(though few there are ſo) undergo ſomewhat of 
ſtrange alteration, which very nearly approaches 
to madueſs; they ſpeak many things at an 
abrupt and incoherent rate, as if they were ac- 
tuated by ſome poſſeſſing Dæmon; they make 
an inarticulate noile, without any diſtinguiſh- 
able ſenſe or meaning; they ſometimes ſkrew 
and diſtort their faces to uncouth and antick 
looks; at one time beyond meaſure chearful, 
then as immoderately ſullen; now ſobbing, 
then laughing, and ſoon after ſighing, as if 
they were perfectly diſtracted, and out of their 
ſenſes. If they have any ſober intervals of 
coming to themſelves again, like St. Paul, they 
then confeſs, that They were caught up they know 
not where, whether in the body or out of the body 


they cannot tell; as if they had been in a dead 


ſleep or trance, thay remember nothing of 
what they have heard, ſeen, ſaid, or done; 


this they only know, that their paſt deluſion 


was a moſt delirable happineſs; that there- 
fore they bewail nothing more than the loſs 
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of it, nor wiſh for any greater joy than the 
quick return of it, and more durable abode for 
ever. And this, as I have ſaid, is the foretaſte 
or anticipation of future bleſſedneſs. 

But I doubt I have forgot myſelf, and have 
already tranſgreſſed the bounds of modeſty. 
However, if I have ſaid any thing too confi- 
denlty or impertinently, be pleaſed to confider 
that it was ſpoken by Folly, and that under the 
perſon of a woman ; yet at the ſame time re- 
member the applicableneſs of that Greek 
proverb, | 


A fool oft ſpeaks a ſeaſonable truth, 


Unleſs you will be ſo witty as to object that 
this makes no apology for me, becauſe the 
word Aner ſignifies a man, not a woman, and 
conſequently my ſex debars me from the be- 
nefit of that obſervation. 

I perceive now, that for a concluding treat, 
you expect a formal epilogue, and the ſum- 
ming up of all in a brief recitation ; but I will 
aſſure you you are groſly miſtaken if you ſup- 
poſe that after ſuch a hodge-podge medley of 
ſpeech I ſhould be able to recolle& any thing I 
have delivered. Beſide, as it is an old proverb, 
¶ hate a pot- companion with a good memory; fo in- 
deed I may as truly ſay, J hate a hearer that ill 
carry any thing away with him. Wherefore 'in 
ſhort, farewel, be jolly, live long, drink deep, 
ye moſt alluſtrious votaries of Folly, 
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On the foregoing Work. 


HERE's ne er a blade of honour in the totun, 
'”" But if you chance to term him fool and clown, 
Straight ſatisfaCftion cries, and then with ſpeed 
The time, the place, and rapier's length's decreed, 
P rodigious fops, I'll ſcucar, which can't agree 
to be calPd what's their happineſs to be. 

Bleſt Tdeots ! 
That in an humble ſphere ſecurely move, | 
And there the faveets of a ſafe dulneſs prove, 
Nor envy the proud heights of thoſe who range above, 
Folly, ure friend of a miſguided will, 
Afﬀords a kind excuſe for doing ill; 
And Socrates, that prudent, thinking tool, 
Had the gods lik'd him would hade prov'd a fool, * 
Methinks our author, <vhen without a flaru, 
The graces of his miſtreſs he does draw, 
Wiſhes (if Metempſychoſis be trac, L: 
And ſouls do change their caſe, and act anew) 


In his next life he only might aſpire 

To the few brains of ſome ſoft country ſquire, ye 
Whoſe head with ſuch like rudiments is fraughty 00 
As in his youth his careful grannum taught, 

And now ( dear friend) how ſball we to thy brow 25 
Pay all thoſe laurels which we juſtly aue? an? 
For thou freſh honours to the work doſt bring, ir 
And to the theme ; nor ſeems that pleaſing thing. 

Which he ſo well in Latin has expreſs'd, the 
Le comical in Engliſh garments dreſs d; doe 
T by ſentences are all ſo clearly <vrought, X hs 
And ſo exatth plac'd is every thought, # 

mill 


That, which is mort oblig*d awe ſcarce can ſee, 
The ſulject, by thine authir, or himſelf by tbre. life 
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RASMUS, ſo deſervedly famous for his 
admirable writings, the vaſt extent of 
his learning, his great candor and moderation, 


and for being one of the chief reſtorers of the 


Latin tongue, on this ſide the Alps, was born 
at Rotterdam, on the 28th of October, in the 
year 1467. The anonymous author of his life 
commonly printed with his Colloquies (of the 
London edition) is pleaſed to tell us, that de 
anno quo natus eſt apud Batawos, non conflat, And 
if himſelf wrote the life which we find before 
the Elze vir edition, ſaid to be Eraſino autore, he 
does not particularly mention the year in which 
he was born, but places it circa annum 67 ſupra 


milleſimum qguadringenteſimum. Another Latin 


life, which is prefixed to the abovementioned 


Q London 
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London edition, fixes it in the year 1465 ; as 
does his epitaph at Baſil, But as the inſcrip- 
tion on his ſtatue at Rotterdam, the place of 
his nativity, may reaſonably be ſuppoſed the 
moſt authentic, we have followed that. 


His mother was the daughter of a phyſician 
at Sevenbergen in Holland, with whom his 
father contracted an acquaintance, and had 
correſpondence with her on promiſe of marriage, 
and was actually contracted to her. His father's 
name was Gerard ; he was the youngeſt of ten 
brothers, without one ſiſter coming between; 
for which reaſon his parents (according to the 
Tuperſtition of the times) deſigned to conſe- 
crate him to the church. His brothers liked the 
notion, becauſe, as the church then governed 
all, they hoped, if he roſe in his profeſſion, to 
have a ſure friend to advance their intereſt : 
but no importunities could prevail on Gerard to 
turn ecclefiaſtic, Finding himſelf continvally 
preſſed upon ſo diſagreeable a ſubject, and not 
able longer to bear it, he was forced to fly from 
his native country, leaving a letter for his 
friends, in which he acquainted them with the 
reaſon of his departure, and that he ſhould 
never trouble them any more, Thus he lett 
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her who was to be his wife, big with child, 


and made the beſt of his way to Rome. Being 
an admirable maſter of the pen, he made 
a very genteel livelihood by tranſcribing moſt 
authors of note (for printing was not in uſe), 
He for ſome time lived at large, but afterward 
applied cloſe to ſtudy, made great progreſs in 
the Greek and Latin languages, and in the 
civil law; for Rome at that time was full of 


learned men. When his friends knew he was 


at Rome, they ſent him word that the young 
gentlewoman whom he had courted for a wite, 
was dead ; upon which, in a melancholy fit, he 
took orders, and turned his thoughts wholly to 
the ſtudy of divinity. He returned to his own 
country, and found to his grief, that he had 
been impoſed upon ; but 1t was to late too think 
of marriage, ſo he dropped all farther preten- 
fions to his miſtreſs : nor would {he after this 
unlucky adventure be induced to marry. 


The ſon took the name of Gerard, after his 
father, which in German ſignities amiable, and 
(after the faſhion of the learned men of that 
age, who affected to give their names a Greek 


or Latin turn) his was turned into Eraſmus, 
which in Greek has the ſame ſignification. He 
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was choriſter of the cathedral church of Utrecht 
till he was nine years old ; after which he was 
ſent to Deventer, to be inſtructed by the famous 
Alexander Hegius, a Weſtphalian. Under ſo 
able a maſter he proved an extraordinary pro- 
ficient ; and it is remarkable, that he had ſuch 
ſtrength of memory as to be able to ſay all 
Terence and Horace by heart, He was now 
arrived to the thirteenth year of his age, and had 
been continually under the watchful eye of his 
mother, who died of the plague then raging at 
Deventer. The contagion daily encreaſing, 
and having ſwept away the family where he 
boarded, he was obliged to return home, His 
father Gerard was ſo concerned at her death, 
that he grew melancholy, and died ſoon after ; 
neither of his parents being much above forty 
when they died, | 


Eraſmus had three guardians aſſigned him, 
the chief of whom was Peter Winkel, ſchool- 
maſter of Goude ; and the fortune left him was 
amply ſufficient for his ſupport, if his execu - 
tors had faithfully diſcharged their truſt, Al- 
though he was fit for the univerſity, his guar- 
dians were averſe to ſending him there, as they 
defigned him for a monaſtic life, and therefore 

removed 
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removed him to Boilleduc ; where, he ſays he 
loft near three years, living in a Franciſcan 
Convent. The profeflor of humanity in this 
Convent, admiring his riſing genius, daily im- 
portuned him to take the habit, and be of their 
order. Eraſmus had no great inclination for 
the cloyſter ; not that he had the leaſt diſlike 
to the ſeverities of a pious life, but he could 
not reconcile himſelf to the monaſtic profeſſion, 
he therefore urged his rawneſs of age, and de- 
fired farther to conſider better of the matter, 
The plague ſpreading in thoſe parts, and he 
having ſtruggled a long time with a quartan 
ague, obliged him to return home. 


His guardians employed thoſe about him to 
uſe all manner of arguments to prevail on him 
to enter the order of Monk ; ſometimes threa- 
tening, and at other times making uſe of flat- 
tery and fair ſpeeches. When Winkel, his 
guardian, found him not to be moved from his 
reſolution, he told hiin that he threw up his 
guardianſhip from that moment. Young Eraſ- 
mus replied, that he took him at his word, 
fince he was old enough now to look out for 
himſelf, When Winkel found that threats did 
not avail, he employed. bis brother, who was 
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the other guardian, to ſee what he could effect 
by fair means. Thus he was ſurrounded by 
them and their agents on all ſides. By meer 
accident, Eraſmus went to viſit a religions 
Houſe belonging to the ſame order, in Emaus or 
Steyn, near Goude, where he met with one 
Cornelius, who had been his companion at 
Deventer ; and though he had not himſelf taken 
the habit, he was perpetually preaching up the 
advantages of a religious life, as the conveni- 
ence of noble libraries, the helps of learned 
converſation, retirement from the noiſe and 
folly of the world, and the like. . Thus at laſt 
he was induced to pitch upon this convent, 
Upon his admiſſion they fed him with great 
promiſes, to engage him to take the holy cloth ; 
and though he found almoſt every thing fall 
ſhort of his expectation, yet his neceſhties, 
and the uſage he was threatened with if he 
abandoned their order, prevailed with him, 
after his year of probation, to profeſs himſelf 
a member of their fraternity. Not long after 
this, he had the honor to be known to Henry 
a Bergis, biſhop of Cambray, who having ſome 
hopes of obtaining a cardinal's hat, wanted one 
perfectly maſter of Latin, to ſolicit this affair 


for him ; for this purpoſe Eraſmus was taken 
| | into 
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into the biſhop's family, where he wore the 
habit of his order. The biſhop not ſucceeding 
in his expectation at Rome, proved fickle and 
wavering in his affection; therefore Eraſmus 
prevailed with him to ſend him to Paris, to pro- 
ſecute his ſtudies in that famous univerſity, with 
the promiſe of an annual allowance, which was 
never paid him, He was admitted into Mon- 
tague College, but indiſpoſition obliged him ta 
return to the biſhop, by whom he was honour- 
ably entertained. Finding his health reſtored, 
he made a journey to Holland, intending to 
ſettle there, but was perſuaded to go a ſecond 
time to Paris; where, having no patron to ſup- 
port him, himſelf ſays, he rather made a ſhift 
to live, than could be ſaid to ſtudy, He next 
viſited England, where he was received with 


great reſpect ; and as appears by ſeveral of his 


letters, he honoured it next to the place of his 
nativity. In a lettef to Andrelinus, inviting 
him to England, he f eaks highly of the beauty 
of the Engliſh ladies, and thus deſcribes their 
innocent freedom: When you come into a gentle- 
man's houſe, you are allowed the favour to alute 
them, and the ſame when you take leave, He was 
particularly acquainted with Sir Thomas More, 


Collet, dean of St, Paul's, Grocinus, Linacer, 
Latimer, 
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Latimer, and many others of the moſt eminent 
of that time ; and pafſed ſome years at Cam- 
bridge. In his way for France he had the mif- 
fortune to be ſtripped of every thing; but he 
did not revenge this injury by any unjuſt re- 
flection on the country. Not meeting with the 
preferment he expected, he made a voyage to 
Italy, at that time little inferior to the Auguſtan 
age for learning. He took his doctor of divi- 
nity degree in the univerſity of Turin; ſtaid 
about a year in Bologna ; aſterward went to 
Venice, and there publiſhed his book of adages 
from the preſs ofthe famous Aldus. He removed 
to Padua, and laſt to Rome, where his fame had 


arrived long before him. Here he gained the 


friendſhip of all the conſiderable perſons of the 
city, nor could have failed to have made his 
fortune, had he not been prevailed upon by 
the great promiſes of his friends in England, to 
return thither on Henry the VTIith coming to 
the crown. He was taken into favour by War- 
ham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who gave him 
the living of Aldington in Kent ; but whether 
Eraſmus was wanting in making his court to 


. Wolſey, or whether the cardinal viewed him 


with a jealous eye, becauſe he was a favourite 
ef Warham, between whom and Wolſey there 
Was. 
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was perpetual claſhing, we know not; hows 
ever, being diſappointed, Eraſmus went to 
Flanders, and by the intereſt of Chancellor 
Sylvagius, was made counſellor to Charles of 
Auſtria, afterward Charles V. emperor of Ger- 
many. He reſided ſeveral years at Baſil; but 
on the maſs being aboliſhed that city by the re- 
formation, he retired to Friberg in Alcace, where 
he lived ſeven years. Having been for a long 
time afflicted with the gout, he left Friberg and 
returned to Batil. Here the gout ſoon left him, 
but he was ſeized by a dyſentery, and after 
labouring a whole month under that diſorder, 
died on the 22d of July, 1536, in the houſe of 
Jerome Frobenius, ſon to John the famous 
printer. He was honourably interred, and the 
city of Baſil ſtill pays the higheſt reſpect to the 
memory of ſo great a mans 


Eraſmus was the moſt facetious man, and the 
greateſt critic of his age. He carried on a re- 
formation in learning, at the ſame time he ad- 
vanced that of religion ; and promoted a purity 
of ſtile, as well as ſimplicity of worſhip. This 
drew on him the hatred of the ecclefiaſtics, who 
were no leſs bigotted to their barbariſms in 
language and philoſophy, than they were to 

their 
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their ſuperſtitious and gaudy ceremonies in fe- 
ngion; they murdered him in their dull trea- 
tiſes, libelled him in their wretched ſermons, 
and in their laſt and moſt effectual efforts of 
malice, they joined ſome of their own execrable 
ſtuff to his compofitions: of which he himſelf 
complains in a letter addreſſed to the divines of 
Lovain. He expoſed with great freedom the 
vices and corruptions of his own church, yet 
never wouid be perſuaded to leave her com- 
munion. The papal policy would never have 


ſuffered Eraſmus to have taken ſo unbridled a 


range in the reproof and cenſure of her extra- 
gancies, but under ſuch circumſtances, when 
the public attack of Luther impoſed on her a 
prudential neceſſity of not diſobliging her 
friends, that ſhe might with more united 
ſtrength oppoſe her common enemy; and pa- 


tiently bore what at any other time ſhe would 
have reſented. Perhaps no man las obliged the 


public with a greater number of uſeful volumes 
than our author; though ſeveral have been 
attributed to him which he never wrote, His 
book of Colloquies has paſſed through more 


editions than any of his others: Moreri tells 
us a bookſeller in Paris fold twenty thouſand 
at one impreſſion. 
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